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Former Suburbanite (astounded)—You 
don’t mean to tell me that you have 50 
chickens and you are still on speaking 
terms with your next-door neighbors? 

Suburbanite (smilingly)—That’s- exactly 
the case. 

Former Suburbanite—Keep ’em cooped 
up, eh? 

Suburbanite—Not on your life! You see, 
the day I bought the fool fowls I made a 
bluff at driving them out of my garden, 
and pretty soon they thought they belonged 
to my neighbors, so since then they stick 
to my garden like glue !—Brooklyn Life. 





An Irishman, coming out of ether in the 
ward after an operation, exclaimed, “Thank 
goodness that’s over!” 

“Don’t be too sure,” said the man in the 
next bed. “They left a sponge in me and 
had to cut me open again.” 

A patient on the other side said, “Why, 
they had to open me, too, to find one of 
their instruments.” 

Just then the surgeon who had operated 
on the Irishman stuck his head in the door 
and yelled: “Has anybody seen my hat?” 

Pat fainted. —Judge. 


Doctor—Your husband denies it, but 
doesn’t he smoke between meals? 

Wife—No, doctor. He eats between 
smokes.—Centre Colonel. 


“I’m very careful. I always send my chil- 
dren out of the house before [ quarrel with 
my husband.” 

“The little dears, they look so healthy 
from spending their time in the open air.” 


A young man who was deeply in love with 
a girl who lived in another town decided to 
offer his hand and heart. So he went to the 
telegraph office and sent this message: 
“Will you marry me? Twenty-word answer 
paid for.” 

An hour later he got his answer: “You 
are too extravagant. Why pay for 19 words 
too many? No.” 





Two golfers sliced their drives into the 
rough and went in search of the balls. They 
searched for a long time without success. A 
woman watched them with sympathetic 
eyes. 

At last, after the search had proceeded 
half’ an hour, she beckoned to them and 
said sweetly: “I hope I’m not interrupting, 
gentlemen, but would it be cheating if I 
told you where they were?”—Los Angeles 
Times. e 

Having seen to the depositing of the vis- 
itor’s luggage in the van, the hotel porter 
walked up to the carriage door with expec- 
tation of a tip. “Luggage in safely, sir,” he 
said. “Hope you’ll have a comfortable jour- 
ney.” 

“[’'m very sorry,” said the visitor, “but 
I’ve given all my small change to the cham- 
bermaid.” 

“She told me you didn’t give her any- 
thing,” answered the porter. 

“Ah, well,” retorted the visitor calmly, 
“if I did not give that bonnie lass any- 
thing, what sort of a chance d’you think 
you've got?” 


Teacher—You’ll have to stay in after 
school and work on your geography lesson. 
You didn’t locate a single one of the cities. 

Willie—I can’t locate them, but with my 
radio I can tune in on the whole blame 
lot."—Legion Weekly. 


A New York pants maker who has become 
quite a figure in the movie-producing world 
was recently selecting a chief for his scena- 
rio staff. The producer insisted that the 
successful applicant must be a college grad- 


uate. He looked with favor upon one appli- 
cant and asked if he had had a college edu- 
cation. He received an affirmative reply. 
“Show your diploma,” demanded the pro- 
ducer. The applicant tried to explain that 
it was not customary for college graduates 
to carry diplomas around with them. 
“Well, then,” demanded the producer, 
with just a slight sneer, “say me a big 
woid.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


“Do you understand what is meant by in- 
visible government?” 

“Personally speaking,” said Mr. Meeker, 
“I do. My wife gives me a list of errands 
every day by telephone.”—Washington Star, 





A retail dealer in furniture, doing busi- 
ness in one of the Western towns, wrote to 
a firm in Chicago ordering a lot of chairs. 

The firm wired him: “Cannot send chairs 
until you pay for your last consignment.” 

“Unable to wait so long,” the dealer tele- 
graphed back. “Cancel order!” 





Judge (to Patrick, whose lawyer has failed 
to win his case)—Well, sir, is there any 
request you wish to make before I pro- 
nounce sentence upon you? 

Pat—Yis, yer honor! Gimme just five 
minutes alone out in the corridor wit’ thot 
lawyer o’ mine !—Judge. 


Mrs.- Jones had in her employ a young 
Swedish maid who very soon evinced signs 
of nostalgia. “You ought to be contented, 
and not fret for your old home, Hilda,” 
said the lady, as she looked at the dim eyes 
of the girl. “You are earning good wages, 
your work is light, everyone is kind to you, 
and you have plenty of friends here.” 

“Yes’m,” said the girl, “but it is not the 
place where I do be that makes me verra 
homeseeck; it is the place I don’t be.”— 
Kansas City Star. 


Judge—This man’s watch was fastened 
in his pocket by a safety-pin. How did you 
manage to get it? 

Prisoner—Well, Judge, I usually gets $5 
fer six lessons——London Passing Show. 


She wrote to a poultry journal that poul- 
try raising was much to her liking, and 
wondered how long the hen should remain 
on the eggs. The editor wrote: “Three 
weeks for chickens and four weeks for 
ducks.” & 

Later she wrote to the poultry journal as 
follows: “Many thanks foryour advice about 
the setting hen. She remained on the nest 
three weeks, and at the end of that time 
there were no chickens hatched. As I did 
not care for ducks I took her off the nest 
and sold the eggs.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 








Among the jurors summoned was a wom- 
an who wished to be excused. “Well, mad- 
am, why don’t you want to serve on this 
jury?” asked the judge. 

“I’m opposed to capital punishment.” 

“But this is merely a case in which a wife 
is suing her husband for an accounting. It 
seems she gave him a thousand dollars to 
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pay down on a handsome fur coat and he is 
alleged to have lost the money at poker.” 

The woman juror spoke up promptly. 
“Tll serve. Maybe I’m wrong about capital 
punishment.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Tele- 
graph. 


“When can I hope to receive the money 
that you owe me?” 
“Always.”—Boston Transcript. 


“I see you have bought a phonograph. I 
thought you couldn’t stand the sound of 
the things!” 

“I can’t. But my mother-in-law is stay- 
ing with us, and she hates them more than 
I do.”—London Tit-Bits. 


“Don’t git fault-findin’ on a hot day,” 
said Uncle Eben. “Remember de other 
folks ain’ no more ’sponsible foh de 
weather dan you is.”—Washington Star. 


HUMORS OF THE LAW 


Defendant (in a loud voice)—Justice! 
Justice! I demand justice. 

Judge—Silence! The defendant will please 
remember that he is in a courtroom. 


Smith and Jones had a lawsuit. Smith 
sat in the courtroom before the case opened, 
with his witnesses around him. Then 
Jones bustled in. He stopped abruptly and 
looked Smith’s witnesses over carefully. 
Presently he turned to Smith and asked: 
“Are these your witnesses?” 

“They are,” Smith replied. 

“Then you win,” Jones exclaimed. “I’ve 
had them witnesses twice myself.” 





Magistrate—You will go to prison for one 
month; anything to say? 

Prisoner—Yes. Will you let my wife 
know I sha’n’t be home to dinner? 


“Six months hard labor! You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself!’ thundered the 
judge to a meek-looking man standing with 
downcast eyes in court beside a woman 
who had described how her husband had 
beaten her unmercifully. 

As the man was being led to the cells 
he managed to say: “Excuse me, I am not 
the woman’s husband at all. I am merely a 
witness in the next case.” 


A case in which Smith, the eminent law- 
yer, was employed came up for a ‘hearing 
late in the afternoon, and Smith asked the 
judge to allow it to go over until the fol- 
lowing day. “I have been speaking all day 
in another court,” he said, “and I’m rather 
exhausted.” His request was granted. 

The clerk called the next case, and a 
young attorney arose, who, for some reason, 
did not want his case to be tried at that 
time. He also asked that his case be post- 
poned. 

“Why?” asked the judge. 

“May it please your honor,” stated the 
young lawyer, “I, too, am in a state of ex- 
haustion, for I have been listening all day 
to Mr. Smith.”—Prairie Farmer. 


EVERYONE NEEDS LESSONS 


Oh, happy are the men who find 

A calm, contented state of mind, 
And have no cares except to show 
How other people ought to go. 


And yet when they have shown the way, 
Some other people rise and say 

That these themselves should be improved 
Or even totally removed! 


And thus it goes and none secures 
A state contented that endures. 

The teacher bold must frankly view 
The fact that he needs lessons, too. 
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Finds in Near East Turn Tradition into Fact 


ENTION King “Tut’s” tomb and 
M. you immediately think of some- 

thing very ancient! But what is 

a paltry 3300 years in computing 
the age of the world? There was recently 
unearthed at Tel el Obeid in Babylonia, 
now Mesopotamia, a great temple suppos- 
edly of a period as far removed from King 
Tutankhamen’s time in the past as the pres- 
ent is removed from his later chronicles. 
In other words, the great age of over 6000 
years is claimed for this building. This 
would make it the oldest known man-made 
structure. 

What is more, Prof. George Gordon, di- 
rector of the University of Pennsylvania 
museum, now identifies this ancient ruin 
with a temple mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment. The Book of Daniel relates how 
three Israelites who refused to worship a 
golden image set up by King Nebuchadnez- 
zar on the plains of Dura were cast into a 
fiery furnace but escaped unharmed. This 
miracle happened some 600 years before 
the birth of Christ but the temple in ques- 
tion is much older. It was Nebuchadnezzar 
who raised Babylon to great splendor and 
built the marvelous hanging gardens classed 
as one of the seven wonders of the ancient 
world, 

The ruins of the temple were discovered 
about four miles from Ur of the Chaldees 
of Biblical fame by a joint expedition of 
Pennsylvania university and the British 
museum in charge of Prof. Leonard Wool- 
ley. From photographs of the excavated 
temple and reports received from the expe- 
dition Prof. Gordon thinks it was used as 
an altar of sacrifice. Some of the pictures 
show drain pipes supposedly used to carry 
off the blood of animals slaughtered before 
a golden image. 

Remarkable limestone carvings of ani- 
mals, beautiful mosaic columns, other col- 
umns overlaid with copper, decorative 
friezes and artificial flowers made of clay 
with inlaid petals have been found in the 
ruins. A small golden scaraboid head in- 
scribed with the name of the builder of the 
iemple, King Aannipidda of Ur, who reigned 
thousands of years before Christ, was 
brought to light. It is considered to be the 
oldest jewel in existence. 

The excavation of the building is now 
complete. A broad flight of stone steps 
leads to the main platform, about 20 feet 
high, on the south corner of which stands 
the temple proper. A gate tower originally 
fronted on the stairway with its facade set 
back from the edge of the platform so as 
to leave a narrow step on which stood a 
row of figures of bulls, each about three 
feet high. They were made of thin copper 
plates beaten over wood forms. They faced 
the approach and their horns were of solid 
gold. Two of these statues have been re- 
covered, but in a damaged condition owing 
to the collapse of masonry and the fact 
that enemy hands had long ago torn off the 
golden horns. 

However, several examples of remarkable 
frieze work were removed in a wonderful 
state of preservation, One is of copper and 
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shows cattle lying down in various posi- 
tions. The figures are 11 inches high by 22 
inches long. Another bears figures carved 
in white limestone inlaid against a back- 
ground of black tessera, the whole inclosed 
in a copper frame. One panel four feet 
long has carvings on both sides. One side 
shows a number of cows being milked into 
tall pars in the middle of a reed inclosure, 





One day during the World war a Turkish 
shell dug deep into the ground in Palestine and 
laid bare a section of ancient mosaic floor. 
After the war was over British archeologists 
excavated the site and made many valuable 
finds. At Askalon the Palestine Exploration 
Fund unearthed this wonderful statue of Nike, 
the Greek goddess of victory, and Atlas, the 
mythical being who supports the world on his 
shoulders. It typifies victory on earth. 


with heifers coming in through a gate. The 
other side depicts men engaged in strain- 
ing and storing some kind of liquid. Wheth- 
er the latter is milk, butter, oil or wine can- 
not be determined. Two 10-foot columns 
damaged in falling exhibited wonderful 
mosaic work in black paste, red stone and 
mother-of-pearl. 

King Aannipadda built this temple about 
4100 B. C. in honor of the goddess Ninkur- 
sag who is also known to the Persians. An 
inscription approximately 6000 years old, 
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A section of wall panel from the 6000-year- 
old temple discovered at Tel el Obeid, by- 
lonia. it is of mosaic inlay. The figures are 
carved limestone set against a black back- 

round, The el is contained in a copper 
frame. it is in a remarkably good state of 
preservation. This was an ancient relic when 
King Tut was born to rule the Egyptians. 


cut in limestone in the Sumerian language, 
records this fact. The stone construction is 
notable because the temple is located in a 
land where stone is not now nor was then 
to be had. Being on the Euphrates, the 
Sumerians are supposed to have had sea- 
going ships in which they transported 
building material from afar. Their devel- 
oped language and copper art advances 
civilization at least a thousand years earlier. 

Fromalistof kings drawn upabout 2000B. 
C., Prof. Woolley deduces that Aannipadda 
was of the first dynasty of Ur, or the third 
ruler to reign over the land after the flood. 
The two earlier rulers have heretofore been 
regarded as mythical because, disregarding 
tradition, Sumerian history could not be 
traced farther than 3000 B. C. New discov- 
eries, according to Prof. Gordon, take us 
back further than we have ever been be- 
fore. He says: “There has been consider- 
able controversy as to whether Egyptian 
civilization antedates Babylonian, or vice 
versa. To date Egypt has seemed to have 
the advantage, largely because in Egypt 
there have been found writings of very 
early date. The discoveries at Ur, how- 
ever, will counteract this. It can now be 
said pretty safely that Babylonian civiliza- 
tion is the older. 

“It seems likely that the people who lived 
thousands of years ago on the site of Ur 
and left these relics were proto-Sumerians, 
that is, races from whom the Sumerians, 
about whom we knew most as the early 
dwellers in these regions, were derived. 
The Sumerians were different from the 
Babylonians, the latter being a Semitic 
race.” He thinks that the Sumerians were 
among the first to bridge the gap between 
barbarism and culture. Though these peo- 
ple used many stone implements they were 
quite familiar with copper and developed 
great skill in hammering and casting the 
metal. Both technically and artistically 
their work shows a degree of skill which 
would do credit to any age. 

The theory was entertained for a time 
that the Sumerians were black-skinned 
people. Discovery by Prof. Woolley of a 
Sumerian cemetery which dates from 4000 
B. C. disproves this. In one grave was 
found a clay vase bearing an inscription in 
primitive Sumerian characters which attests 
to this early date. Comparatively few skulls 
were found, most of the bones having de- 
cayed away. The dead were laid sometimes 
at full length and sometimes in contracted 
positions. Many were in mere troughs in 
the hard soil; some were in clay urns, oval 
or circular, such as were used extensively at 
that time. 

Also in Ur the expedition is excavating 
the great Ziggaurt or “staged tower” that 
once dominated the plains. Some of the 
walls, erected by Ur-Engur about 2300 B. C., 
are remarkably well preserved. One wall 
still bears its original coat of whitewash. 
From underground chambers have been 
taken terra-cotta figures of gods which will 
be used in studying Sumerian religion. The 
present tower replaced an earlier structure 
which stood on a terraced platform of 
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mud-brick and which probably dated from 
the second dynasty of Ur. 

Ur is mentioned in the Bible as the home 
of Abraham, but this was about 2100 B. C., 
or about 2000 years later than the time of 
the people whose relics have now been dis- 
covered. After the flood and preceding Aan- 
nipadda’s time what later became Ur was 
ruled over by the kings of Kish. Aannipad- 
da, the third king to reign after the flood, 
started the first dynasty of Ur proper. The 
site of the ancient city of Kish in Babylonia 
is being excavated by an expedition from 
the Oxford and Field museums. Records of 
four great dynasties antedating 2700 B. C. 
are said to have been discovered. Accord- 
ing to Babylonian traditions, Kish was 
founded immediately after the flood. Its 
ancient walls inclosed an area five miles 
long by two miles wide. The old course of 
the Euphrates river passed through it. At 
Kish stood three large temples, each with a 
lofty stage tower, similar to the one in Ur. 


Here also many valuable finds have been 
made. Examples of limestone carvings and 
pearl inlay works are numerous, One long 
rectangular piece of slate is inlaid with a 
picture of a king of Kish smiting his ene- 
mies, whose hands are bound behind their 
backs. Some of the ruins are made en- 
tirely of plano-convex bricks. The oldest 
pavements yet brought to light are con- 
structed of biscuit-shaped bricks. There 
is an almost complete sequence of pottery 
through several dynasties. The collection 
includes spouted pots and thin pottery dec- 
orated in geometrical designs. There are 
also numerous fine copper implements well 
preserved. The many battle-axes and cruel 
knives attest to the warring tendencies of 
these early people. 

The Holy Land and Asia Minor are prov- 
ing to be a veritable mine to archeologists. 
Discoveries there are proving the truth of 
facts stated in the Scriptures and are help- 
ing assign definite dates to Biblical events 
and places. At Jerusalem Prof. Stewart 
Macalister has found the ancient walls 
ascribed to David. He has also discovered 
a new spring in addition to the one already 
known to be the reason for the choice of 
the site of the city. Ancient pottery and 
other relics convince him that Jerusalem 
existed at least 500 years further in an- 
tiquity. As yet no real Palestine writings 
have been found and no-one can definitely 
say what language they would be in if 
found to exist. 


French excavators working on the site 
of Byblos on the Mediterranean seaboard 
of the land formerly occupied by the Phoe- 
nicians north of Palestine uncovered several 
royal tombs from the middle and late 
Egyptian dynasties and claim to have found 
the oldest form-of the Phoenician alphabet 
in existence. It is dated not later than 1200 
B. C. From it the Greek, Roman, Hebrew 
and English alphabets can be traced. The 
earliest inscriptions in the Phoenician al- 
phabet previously known were on the Mo- 
abite stone discovered in 1859. This was dat- 
ed only 850 B. C. Of course, the El Armana 
tablets date hundreds of years before that 
but they were in cuneiform or picture- 
writing. 

Though some scholars have guessed that 
the alphabet went back a thousand years 
before Christ this is the first corroboration 
the world has had of that hypothesis. 
Many theories have been advanced for the 
origin of the Phoenician alphabet but the 
matter has never been settled to the satis- 
faction of the savants. 

The Biblical story of the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah is confirmed by Rev. 
Dr. M. G. Kyle, president of Xenia Theo- 
logical Seminary, University City, Mo., who 


has explored the lower Dead sea region. He 


says the mysterious rising of the Dead sea 
can. new be explained scientifically. Dr. 
Kyle was aided in his search by the Amer- 
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ican School of Archeology of Jerusalem, His 
party determined the sites of the two 
wicked cities as now being under water, 
located the old fortress of Kir of Moab, and 
an ancient cemetery revealed to them pot- 
tery of the days of Abraham. Dr. Kyle 
writes that far from having an intolerable 
climate parts of the Dead sea region have 
ideal weather and pleasing scenery. 


Dr. Kyle believes that Sodom and Go- 
morrah were destroyed, as told in Genesis, 
about 1875 B.C. Because of his finding of a 
stone circle, a typical Canaanite place of 
worship, he thinks the wicked cities were 
inhabited by Canaanites. “The cities were 
not destroyed by an earthquake as is pop- 
ularly supposed,” he says, “but there un- 
doubtedly was a physical disturbance, since 
the region abounded in asphalt and oil, 
These two compounds generated a gas 
which exploded, ignited everything within 
reach, and caused a rain of rock, salt and 
sulphur from the heavens.” This accounts 
for the “brimstone and fire” related in the 
Bible. 

Dr. Kyle claims to have found the site of 
Zoar, the little city to which Lot and his 
two daughters escaped from Sodom after 
his wife looked back and became a pillar 
of salt. There is a stratum of rock salt, in 
some places 150 feet thick, in the vicinity. 
Numerous rock formations are pointed out 
to this day as the actual remains of Lot’s 
wife. 


Ancient Ruins in Hovenweep Reserve 

To preserve four separate groups of 
towers erected by prehistoric Americans, 
a region of 285 acres in south-central Colo- 





Relic of a Vanished Race 


rado and southeastern Utah has been set 
apart by the government and will be known 
as Hovenweep national monument. It is 
not far from Mesa Verde national park. 
The watch tower shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration is in a remarkable state of 
preservation. There are also some old 
pueblos and examples of ancient cliff 
dwellings. The reserve, along with others 
of its kind, is under the department of in- 
terior. “Hovenweep” is an Indian word 
meaning “deserted valley.” 


President Upholds Negro Candidate 


Charles Gardner of Fort Hamilton, N. Y., 
read a newspaper item to the effect that a 
Negro was a candidate for congress from 
New York state. He sent the clipping to 
President Coolidge with a note requesting 
the president to use his influence to keep 
the Negro from being nominated. “Repeat- 
ed ignoring of the growing race problem 
does not excuse us for allowing encroach- 
ments,” he remarked. The president re- 
plied that he was “amazed” at the request 
and rebuked Gardner for his audacity. 
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“Leaving out of consideration the manifest 
impropriety of the president intruding him- 
self in a local contest for nomination,” Mr, 
Coolidge pointed out that the constitution 
“guarantees equal rights to all our citizens 
without discrimination on account of race 
or color.” 

“I have taken my oath to support that 
constitution,” he continued. “It is the 
source of your rights and my rights. I pro- 
pose to regard it and administer it as the 
source of the rights of all the people, what- 
ever their belief or race. A colored man is 
precisely as much entitled to submit his 
candidacy in a party primary as is any 
other citizen. The decision must be made 
by the constituents to whom he offers him- 
self, and by nobody else. You have sug- 
gested that in some fashion I should bring 
influence to bear to prevent the possibility 
of a colored man being nominated for con- 
gress. In reply, I quote my great predeces- 
sor, Theodore Roosevelt: ‘I cannot consent 
to take the position that the door of hope 
—the door of opportunity—is to be shut 
upon any man, no matter how worthy, pure- 
ly upon the grounds of race or color.’ ” 








Coolidge Opens His Campaign 


A clean, economical and common-sense 
government was promised by President 
Coolidge in his formal speech accepting the 
Republican nomination for re-election. The 
chief executive credited the G. O. P. ad- 
ministration with straightening out the 
country’s finances since the war, contend- 
ing that lopping nearly $3,000,000,000 off 
our national debt was due to Republican 
management, also the reduction of over 
$2,000,000,000 in the annual cost of govern- 
ment and the liquidation of over 40 per 
cent of the debts due us from other na- 
tions. The revival of industry and cessa- 
tion of unemployment he attributed to the 
wave of prosperity which the Republicans 
ushered in. 

In commenting on restricted immigra- 
tion, Mr. Coolidge held it “not an offensive 
but a purely defensive action.” “We cast 
no aspersions on any race or creed,” he 
said, “but we must remember that every 
object of our institutions of society and 
government will fail unless America be 
kept American. I should have preferred to 
continue the policy of Japanese exclusion 
by some method less likely to offend the 
sensibilities of the Japanese people. I did 
what I could to minimize any harm that 
might arise. But the law has been passed 
and approved and the incident is closed.” 


The protective tariff in his opinion has 
“saved American agriculture, labor and in- 
dustry from the menace of having their 
great home market destroyed through the 
dumping upon it of a flood of foreign prod- 
ucts.” Besides, he pointed out that as a 
source of revenue the tariff contributes 
$550,000,000 a year to the treasury. The 
Washington disarmament conference, ac- 
cording to Mr. Coolidge, “produced the one 
effective agreement among the great 
powers in all the history of civilization for 
relieving. the people of the earth from the 
enormous burden of maintaining competi- 
tive naval armaments.” 


Though deeming domestic affairs to be 
of chief concern, the president remarked 
that America exists as one of the family of 
nations and therefore “cannot be isolated.” 
He said: “Other peoples exist all about us. 
Their actions affect us and our actions af- 
fect them, whether we will or no. The for- 
eign policy of America can best be describ- 
ed in one word—peace. We covet no ter- 
ritory; we support no threatening military 
array; we harbor no hostile intent. We 
have sought to promote peace not only by 
word but by. appropriate action. We have 
been unwilling to surrender our independ- 
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ence. We have refused to ratify the covenant 
of the league of nations. But we have co- 
operated with it to suppress the narcotic 
trade and to promote public health. We 
have every desire to help; but the time, the 
place and the method must be left to our 
determination. We must necessarily pro- 
ceed upon the principle of present co- 
operation without future entanglements. 
As peace means fundamentally a reign of 
law, we propose to become a member of 
the permanent court of international jus- 
tice.” 

Mr. Coolidge .praised the Dawes plan as 
paving the way for an amicable adjust- 
ment of Europe’s difficulties. When the 
plan is in operation he intends to approach 
the great powers with a proposal for an- 
other conference for ‘a further limitation 
of armaments and for devising plans for 
a codification of international law, “I per- 
sonally should favor entering into cove- 
nants for the purpose of outlawing aggres- 
sive war and for permanent peace,” he re- 
marked. 

Declaring that the American government 
must be clean, Mr. Coolidge referred to 
the Washington scandals as _ follows: 
“Wherever there have been _ suspicions 
of guilt, involving members of any party, 
] have caused them to be, investigated and 
presentation made to the grand jury. If 
the evidence warranted, those suspected of 
crime have been indicted; and without 
favor, but without malice, they will be 
tried on the charges returned against them. 
Wherever it has appeared that the property 
of the government has been illegally trans- 
ferred and held, action has been brought 
for its recovery and will be pursued to a final 
judgment. No government was ever able to 
prevent altogether the commission of crime, 
but this government, under my direction, 
is doing the best it can to detect and punish 
any and all wrongdoing. The laws of the 
land are being, and will continue to be, en- 
forced. I propose to use every possible 
effort to resist corruption in office.” 

“The Republican party,” he asserted, 
“supports the policy of protection as a 
broad principle, good alike for producer 
and consumer, because it knows that no 
other means to prevent the lowering of 
the standards of pay and living for the 
American wage-earner toward the misery 
scale that prevails abroad has ever been 
devised.” However, he said, there should 
be “no favorites and no outcasts”; neither 
should there be race or religious prejudices 
in government. “I favor the system of in- 
dividual enterprise,” he continued, “and I 
am opposed to any general extension of 
government ownership and control.” 

Expressing a keen interest in the farm- 
er, Mr. Coolidge told of efforts of the Re- 
publican administration to aid agriculture. 
“We now need more organization, co-opera- 
tion and diversification,” he said. “The 
farmer should have the benefit of legisla- 
tion providing for flood control and de- 
velopment of inland waterways, better navi- 
gation east and south from the Great Lakes, 
reclamation, and especially relief for those 
who cannot meet their payments on irriga- 
tion projects. But the main problem is 
marketing. Co-operative effort, re-organiza- 
tion of the freight-rate structure, good busi- 
ness and good wages in manufacturing, and 
the settlement of European affairs will all 
help to provide better market conditions.” 
He announced that he would appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate and report measures 
to congress in December which will tend 
to put agriculture on a basis of economic 
equality with other industries. “I want 
profitable agriculture established perma- 
nently,” said the president; “I want to 
see the dollar of the farmer always pur- 
chase as much as any other dollar.” Mr. 
Coolidge also favors a further reduction 
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in taxes. However, he thinks that high 
rates tend to paralyze business and for 
that reason he is opposed to high excess- 
profits taxes and surtaxes. “We should,” he 
commented, “have a system of taxation un- 
der which the people as a whole are most 
likely to be prosperous.” The president 
said he had ordered the Republican party 
to incur no deficit in the campaign and to 
that end has made it adopt the budget sys- 
tem. He warned campaign contributors 
that they must not expect favors in return 
for party assistance. 


“Our country has adopted prohibition 
and provided by legislation for its enforce- 
ment,” remarked Mr. Coolidge. “It is the 
duty of the citizen to observe the law, and 
the duty of the executive to enforce it. I 
propose to do my duty as best I can.” As 
for child labor, he thinks congress should 
have authority to provide a uniform law 
applicable to the whole nation which will 
protect childhood. He continued: “Our 
couniry cannot afford to let anyone live off 
the earnings of its youth of tender years. 
Their places are not in the factory; but in 
the school.” 

The president took a crack at the third 
party when he remarked: “We are likely 
to hear a great deal of discussion about 
liberal thought and progressive action. It 
is well for the country to have liberality 
in thought and progress in action, but its 
greatest asset is common sense. In the com- 
monplace things of life lies the strength of 
the nation. It is not in the brilliant concep- 
tions and strokes of genius that we shall 
find the chief reliance of our country, but 
in the home, in the school, and in religion. 
America will continue to defend these 
shrines. Every evil force that seeks to 
desecrate or destroy them will find that a 
Higher Power has endowed the people with 
an inherent spirit of resistance. The peo- 
ple know the difference between pretense 
and reality. They want to be told the truth. 
The people want a government of common 
sense.” 

Mr. Coolidge referred to provisions for 
the relief of veterans as “most generous.” 
He favors adequate national defense as 
precautionary insurance. In paying tribute 
to the Negro the president said that mem- 
bers of that race “are doing a great work 
in the land and are entitled to the protec- 
tion of the constitution and the law.” He 
finds satisfaction in the diminishing num- 
ber of lynchings. The president welcomed 
the advent of women in politics, remarking: 
“I know that the influence of womanhood 
will guard the home, which is the citadel 
of the nation. I know it will be a protector 

















Directing the traffic. It is better to heed his 
warning than to run by him.—New York World. 
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of childhood. I know it will be on the side 
of humanity. I welcome it as a great in- 
strument of mercy and a mighty agency of 
peace. I want every woman to vote.” After 
delivering his speech the president went 
to his boyhood home at Plymouth, Vt. to 
enjoy a brief vacation and to visit the grave 
of his son. 


Dawes and Bryan Have Their Say 


The act of notifying Gen. Dawes and Gov. 
Bryan of their nominations for vice-presi- 
dent was carried out with due formality by 
the Republican and Democratic parties re- 
spectively. In speeches of acceptance the 
two candidates elaborated on previous ut- 
terances by their running-mates. As in the 
case of the presidential aspirants, the talks 
by Dawes and Bryan were broadcast by 
radio. 

Characterizing the third-party movement 
as “the chief opponent” of the Republican 
ticket and a menace to the constitution, 
Gen. Dawes launched into a bitter attack 
on La Follette. The independent ticket, 
he said, stands for “untried and dangerous 
radicalism” as compared to Republican 
“progressive conservatism.” He further de- 
scribed the new political party as “a het- 
erogeneous collection of those opposing 
the existing order of things, the greatest 
section of which—the Socialists—fly the 
red flag.” As for the Democratic party, he 
said it was straddling by having “one con- 
servative and one radical candidate on its 
ticket, hoping to get votes by avoiding the 
issue.” 

He declared the campaign to be one of 
domestic issues. The success of the ad- 
ministration in reducing expenditures he 
held as not due to “accident.” Gen. Dawes 
had much praise for President Coolidge 
and upheld the Republican platform stand 
on the league of nations. He gave credit 
to his party leader and Secretary Hughes 
for the success of what is known as the 
“Dawes plan” which, because of its ap- 
proval abroad, is hoped to solve the Ger- 
man reparations problem and improve con- 
ditions the world over. The Republican 
vice-presidential nominee was notified at 
his Evanston, Ill., home by former Repre- 
sentative Jefferis of Nebr., who placed his 
name in nomination at the Cleveland con- 
vention. 

In making his acceptance speech at Lin- 
coln, Nebr., the day previous, Gov. Bryan 
put his stamp of approval on John W. 
Davis, the Democratic presidential nominee, 
extolling him as “an able lawyer, a train- 
ed diplomat, an experienced statesman, a 
champion of the rights of humanity, and a 
progressive Democrat.” Gov. Bryan con- 
trasted the Republican and *Democratic 
platforms from the viewpoint that_ the 
farmer can find relief only in electing a 
Democratic ticket. He charged the Repub- 
lican administration with changing the 
condition of the farmers “from prosperity 
to adversity.” The issues which he believes 
of chief importance include honesty in 
government, betterment of woman’s lot, 
protection of children, government aid for 
agriculture, water power development, 
strict enforcement of prohibition, outlawry 
of war, climination of private monopolies, 
and equality of law for all classes. 


Though Gov. Bryan reversed his former 
order banning participation by the Ne- 
braska national guard in “national de- 
fense day” Sept. 12 he took a fling at the 
idea. “Mobilization demonstrations of the 
civil and industrial resources of the coun- 
try when we are at peace with the world 
unnecessarily inflame the mind of the 
American youth, are a great economic waste 
and mislead the people of other lands as 
to the peaceful and friendly intentions of 
the government and should be discouraged 
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by all friends of world peace,” he said. On 
the same occasion William Jennings Bryan 
publicly admitted that he was “mistaken” 
in his former estimate of Davis. “Circum- 
stantial evidence often is at fault,” he ex- 
plained. “I was mistaken in the man. I 
found him, when all the evidence was in, a 
man whose visions and ideals fit him in 
every way to lead the progressive forces of 
this nation, I consider him the ideal can- 
didate for the West.” 


K. of C. Denounces Major Parties 


The Democratic and Republican parties 
were termed “cowards” for not condemn- 
ing the Ku Klux Klan by Bishop Mahoney 
of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., in addressing the 
42nd annual convention of the Knights of 
Columbus at New York. A letter was re- 
ceived from the Vatican in which the pope 
lauded the order. The convention voted 
$38,000 to replace the statue of Columbus 
at Aguada, Porto Rico, commemorating the 
navigator’s landing place on his second 
voyage, which was destroyed by an earth- 
quake several years ago. John Barton Payne 
presented the organization, in the name of 
the Red Cross, with a painting of Pope 
Pius X in recognition of the order’s gift 
of $50,000 to the Japanese earthquake re- 
lief fund. The order contemplates a cam- 
paign against immoral literature. 





NEWS NOTES 


Puzzle Author Sues. James Colburn of 
Washington has brought suit in a District 
of Columbia court against Alfred Talbot of 
the same city. Colburn, who declares he 
originated the “jumbled-up figure puzzle 
idea,” seeks to restrain Talbot from copy- 
righting and selling the idea to the press. 
The two were once in business together. 





Mint Polish Coins Here. The Philadelphia 
mint is under contract to furnish the Pol- 
ish government with 12,000,000 one-zloty 
and 6,000,000 two-zloty silver coins. A 
zloty is a new Polish coin with a value of 
19 and a fraction cents in our money. 





Honor Pilgrim Dead. Passengers on the 
Mayflower who died at sea are honored by a 
tablet unveiled at Provincetown, Mass. The 
memorial is the gift of the Massachusetts 
Society of Mayflower Descendants. It was 
unveiled by Susan Hammond, descendant 
of James Chilton, signer of the Mayflower 
compact, who died while the ship lay at 
anchor off Cape Cod. Gov. Cox made an 
address. 





Amount of Farm Loans. In less than one 
year since the new farmers’ credit system 
was established, the federal intermediate 
credit banks have made loans aggregating 
$77,000,000. Up to May 1 nearly $28,000,000 
of this amount had been repaid. 


Color Line Held Legal. The right of 
white property owners to join in compacts 
to bar Negro tenants from the neighbor- 
hood was upheld by the District of Colum- 
bia court of appeals. The court ruled that 
a property owner who has signed an agree- 
ment not to sell, rent or give away his 
property to a Negro cannot violate it. The 
court held that the “color line” can also be 
worked the other way round. 





Ousted by Society. Because Rep. Vare of 
Pa. is alleged to have made a statement 
that “foreign-born are better citizens than 
native-born,” the Patriotic Order Sons 
of America, of which he was a member, has 
expelled him from the order. 


Armored Cars to Protect Mail. Railway 
mail robberies have become so numerousthat 
the postoffice department has contracted 
for 3000 specially designed armored cars 
to be used in place of the ordinary rail- 
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way mail cars. The cars are of steel, with 
slits for firing in warding off an attack, and 
cannot be opened without help from the 
inside. Eugene Stack, 23-year-old postal 
clerk who killed one robber and wounded 
another in frustrating a mail robbery at 
East Orange, N. J., was a recent guest of 
Postmaster-Gen. New at Washington, where 
he was cited for bravery and received a 
check for $2000. 

Senator Colt Dies. Le Baron Colt, Re- 
publican senator from Rhode Island, died 
at Bristol, that state, from heart disease. 
He had been seriously ill about two weeks. 
Born at Dedham, Mass., in 1846 he attend- 
ed Yale and later practiced law. Since 1913 
he had been a member of the senate. His 
uncle, Samuel Colt, invented the revolving 
cartridge chamber. 


New Steamship Record. The Mauretania 
set a new record when it steaemd from 
Cherbourg, France, to New York to five days, 
three hours and 20 minutes. This is four 
hours less than a record established by the 
same ship in 1922. In 1910 the Mauretania 
went from Queenstown, Ireland, to New 
York in four days, 10 hours and 41 minutes. 





Ban Lodge Signs. Prohibition Director 
Owens of Illinois has forbidden his dry 
sleuths to use the “signs of distress” as 
from one fraternal lodge brother to an- 
other in getting evidence. The order also 
prohibits the agents from fraternizing 
with bootleggers, lounging around suspect- 
ed places, getting intoxicated on duty or 
feigning sickness to buy liquor. After tak- 
ing two or three drinks they are supposed 
to allow five hours to elapse before taking 
another. Gun play is especially cautioned 
against. 





Leaves Farm to Negro. When John 
Hughes, wealthy Lexington, Ky., farmer, 
died, he left his home and 275 acres valued 
at $100,000 to Ellen Davis, an aged Negro 
servant. Alex Rankin, another Negro in 
Hughes’s employ, was willed a plot of 100 
acres. 





Terms Olympics a Disgrace. Speaking 
before the Lord’s Day Alliance of New 
Jersey in session at Asbury Park, the Rev. 
Furman de Maris said the Olympic games 
were a “terrible disgrace” because some of 
the events were staged on Sunday. “What 
chance has the church got, with double- 
headers on baseball diamonds and Sunday 
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This cartoon represents a poor ignorant 
Mexican peon stealing his way across the 
Texas border while Uncle Sam winks at it. 
As the artist has made this peon he might 
make big money exhibiting as a freak in 
a circus, for you will see that both his 
feet are rights, with the big toe on the left 
side in each case. 
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prize fights? he asked. “It breaks our 
hearts to see the highways on Sunday 
crowded with the autos of pleasure-seekers 
when we, on a good mission, cannot get 
through,” declared the Rev. Harmon Me- 
Quilkin of Orange. 


Plane and Air Mail Burn. An air-mail 
plane flown by Pilot Scott took fire over 
Great Salt Lake. Scott succeeded in ef- 
fecting a landing but was unable -+to extin- 
guish the blaze that destroyed the plane 
and 152 pounds of aeroplane mail. 





“Naphtha” Ads Hit. The Proctor and Gam- 
ble soap company of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been ordered by the federal trade commis- 
sion to discontinue the use of the word 
“naphtha” in advertising soaps containing 
less than one per cent of that product. The 
commission says the company has been 
selling “P and G, the White Naphtha Soap,” 
“Star Naphtha Washing Powder” and “P and 
G, the White Naphtha Soap Chips” when the 
products really contained no naphtha and in 
some cases kerosene. 





Rug Like Dollar Seized. It is against the 
law to reproduce U. S. currency in picture 
or in any other manner. Uncle Sam is very 
strict about this. Secret service agents re- 
cently confiscated a large rug: with a pat- 
tern like that of the face of a $1 silver 
certificate. Portraits of Lincoln and 
Grant were skilfully woven into the rug. 
It was imported from Greece by a Greek 
merchant living in Chicago but was seized 
on shipboard at New York. 





Colored Excursion Held. A Greek mer- 
chant at Hopewell, Va., complained to the 
police that his store had been looted of 
watermelons and other stock by members of 
a colored excursion which had passed that 
way. As a result, when an excursion boat 
carrying 380 colored merry-makers arriv- 
ed at Richmond the whole party was held 
on a single warrant. The excursion was 
given by a Negro social and literary club 
to swell its library fund.. Members denied 
that they landed at Hopewell. 


Treasure-Seekers Disappointed. The bark 
Narwhal arrived at San Francisco after 18 
months of fruitless search for treasure in 
the South seas. The 40-year-old vessel was 
barely able to limp into port. Eight of the 
original party deserted the craft in various 
ports. The only product of the trip was a 
film depicting various adventures. 


An Odd Sentence. When W. G. Lovell, 
18, was found guilty of speeding, a Los 
Angeles judge sentenced him to read every 
newspaper in the city each day for six 
months and rewrite the traffic accident 
stories in them in his own handwriting. 


Men’s Clothes to be Plainer. Delegates 
to the annual session of the Merchants Tai- 
lors Designers’ Association at Cedar Point, 
Ohio, let it be known that flaring trousers 
and other “cake-eater” styles are doomed. 
Men’s clothes are to be much plainer next 
year, they say, except for golfing outfits 
which will “go the limit.” 


New Dance Etiquette. In the future it 
will be the proper thing for dance partners 
to keep three inches from each other and 
not raise their voices above a whisper, the 
International Association of Dancing Mas- 
ters ruled at its convention at New York. 
The right arm of the male partner, it said, 
should be placed in the small of the wom- 
an’s back. According to Edward Hurst of 


"Atlanta, it’s not the dance steps but the 


jazz music that is to blame for “rough” 
dancing. He said that different muscles 
are each responsive to some particular bit 
of music. 
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Bouquets and Brickbats for Davis 


“In his speech of acceptance John W. 
Davis spoke for more than his party em- 
battled,” declares the Ft. Wayne Journal- 
Gazette (Dem.). It terms the Democratic 
nominee’s talk “a harsh arraignment and 
blistering indictment with unassailable truth 
in every world.” The Dayton News (Dem.) 
sees in the Clarksburg address “a document 
in which even political foes will see much 
merit because it possesses in high degree 
the qualities of dignity, candor, patriotism 
and simple eloquence.” “Mr. Davis,” it com- 
ments, “begins his campaign in an honest 
way. He seeks to deceive no-one. He pre- 
sents his case as a statesman would.” 


Though the Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.) 
credits Davis with making “the best of a 
lame case before the jury of public opin- 
ion” it acknowledges that the Democratic 
standard-bearer “has one of the best legal 
brains in America and under the spell of 
his polished persuasion black may seem as 
white, and ivory as jet.” However, it views 
the speech as “not a fighting speech” and 
one with “little power or reach or jar in its 
cadences.” The Washington News (Ind.) 
deplores the fact that Davis failed to men- 
tion the Ku Klux Klan by name. “He per- 
mitted the victory of the Klan in the Dem- 
ocratic convention to stand just where the 
convention and the Klan left it,” it avers. 


The battle cry of Mr. Davis recalls the 


noblest utterances of. Wilson, says the Ashe- - 


ville Times (Ind. Dem.). “His is not a speech 
altogether of indictment and destruction,” 
it adds. “He knows that the Democratic 
party cannot ride into offlce by the simple 
expedient of pointing out the sins of the 
Republican administration. It must offer 
something in the way of plighted policies 
and capacity for public service that will 
win confidence.” In “trying to connect 
President Coolidge with sympathy in Re- 
publican crimes” the Chicago Tribune (Ind. 
Rep.) thinks that “non-partisanship” can 
hardly follow Davis. “It is easy to de- 
nounce the other fellow,” it maintains, and 
asserts that Mr. Davis’s “assumption that 
this country is a laggard in all good works 
is so utterly falsé that the candidate be- 
comes as false as his assumptions.” 


The “breadth of view, vigor of expression 
and sincerity of spirit” expressed at Clarks- 
burg “fully justifies the wisdom of the Dem- 
ocratie party in selectirig Mr. Davis as its 
standard-bearer,” asserts the Washington 
Star (Ind.). The speech, it remarks, has “a 
stronger appeal for support than the plat- 
form” because the former puts the Demo- 
cratic campaign on “the highest possible 
plane and presents the strongest grounds 
for its claim for the support of the Ame 
can voters.” “Where do we find a better 
interpretation of Jeffersonian democracy 
than in Mr. Davis’s speech?” questions the 
Pittsburgh Sun (Dem.). “It is not the 
choice of Mr. Davis that his attack centers 
on the Republican party,” it says, explain- 
ing that “for him to overlook so grave of- 
fenses would be to condone.” It adds: “It 
is doubtful if there is to be found in all the 
files of American political papers a more 
withering condemnation of an administra- 
tion of the public trust.” 


“Mr, Davis says either too much or too 
little,’ comments the New York Herald- 
Tribune (Ind. Rep.). It characterizes his 
utterances as “temperate, highly generaliz- 
ed, felicitously and carefully phrased.” It 
is “exactly what one would expect from a 
man of his learning and literary gifts con- 
fronted by the situation which confronts 
him,” ventures the same authority. Ac- 
cording to the Boston Herald (Ind. Rep.) 
Davis made “an able, at times eloquent, 
always shrewd, sometimes evasive, and in 
the main an effective speech.” However, 


it believes that though Mr. Davis swallowed 
the Democratic platform entire, “his stom- 
ach may have rebelled a bit though he 
managed seemingly to keep it down.” 

The Memphis Commercial-Appeal (Dem.) 
hears “a trumpet call to those who believe 
in the tolerance of Jefferson, the vigor of 
Jackson, the plain honesty of Lincoln and 
the exalted ideals of Wilson.” The speech 
makes the Grand Forks Herald (Ind. Rep.) 
reason that “if the Democratic party can 
hold itself together and follow as capably 
as it seems likely to be led it will be neces- 
sary for the Republicans to put forth their 
supreme effort to win.” “Can the voters 
fail to support a man who measures up so 


nearly to the ideal which they have always 


proclaimed?” asks the Baltimore Sun (Ind. 
Dem.). 

The Topeka Capital (Rep.) admits that 
Davis is “a fine public speaker” but thinks 
he will have to show the farmer and labor 




















The gloomy prediction that man will destroy 
himself through war is made by the German 
magazine Simplicissimus which has the ape in 
this picture say: “The last men have killed each 
other; now we have to begin all over again.” 





something more than “pleasing generali- 
ties” before he can become a “serious con- 
tender” in the West. The address as viewed 
by the Milwaukee Sentinel (Rep.) “is like 
Mr. Davis himself—dignified, graceful, gen- 
tlemanly and pleasing, and if it falls short 
of the high note of inspiration the party 
leaders hoped for it, Mr. Davis is less to 
blame than the materials with which he 
has to work.” 


“Here is a man fit to be president of the 
United States!” cries the Omaha World- 
Herald (Ind.). “Here is a statesman cast 
in the mold from which have come the 
great leaders of the republic.” The Los 
Angeles Times (Ind. Rep.) thinks Davis 
has “done his best to put a good face on a 
bad situation” but the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch (Dem.) regards it as “a powerful 
speech, prepared by a powerful man in be- 
half of a cause charged with great power for 
the common good.” 





CAN LATIN COME BACK? 

The suggestion of Prof. Kent of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania that it might be- 
come necessary, or at least desirable, to 
return to the Latin language as the medium 
for scientific papers intended for interna- 
tional circulation, is not as fantastic or as 
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archaic in its significance as might be sup- 
posed. The wide extension which scientific 
knowledge has gained is itself a handicap 
to the circulation and ready apprehension 
of scientific knowledge. That extension is 
growing and will within the next half-cen- 
tury attain-a really startling development. 
We may picture the future situation of sci- 
entific literature by noting that, with the 
habilitation or rehabilitation of such coun- 
tries as Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Jugo- 
slavia, Lithuania and Latvia, and the in- 
crease of knowledge and research in these 
lands, the world will have scores of scien- 
tific papers, some of which may be of the 
utmost importance, of which the Western 
nations will be unable to take cognizance 
until the slow process of translation has 
been gone through. 


The case of Poland alone is suggestive. 
The Poles are a people of high and positive 
mental acumen. With the regrowth of their 
culture, masters of science will arise among 
them. Must the men of the West learn 
Polish in order to read their learned pa- 
pers? And if scholars do devote their 
time to Polish, what will they do when a 
momentous work appears in Rumanian or 
Czechish? 


Time was, of course, when all learned pa- 
pers were in the Latin tongue, which has at 
least the transcendent merit for purposes of 
science that it is exact, and subject to no 
plastic or capricious changes. With the 
growth of-science in France and England, 
whose languages were in a sense inter- 
changeable between the two countries, the 
practice of writing in those two tongues in- 
stead of in Latin gradually arose. It was 
long virtually the case that chemistry, for 
example, was a “French science.” Why 
should not its literature, therefore, be 
chiefly in the French language? Then came 
German science, which expressed itself in 
its own idiom. In the 1€th century, not 
much that was important in science ap- 
peared outside of those three tongues, Eng- 
lish, French and German—all of which an 
industrious student of science might master 
sufficiently for the purposes of his reading. 


But no man, unless he be a great special- 
ist in philology, can master all the lan- 
guages of Europe, nor can there be a sort of 
clearing house of science to turn every im- 
portant paper into all the other languages 
for the purpose of circulation. A common 
medium is sought. And it must be said 
that nothing is easier, in the way of a for- 
eign language, than “scientific Latin.” It is, 
for those who have some knowledge of sci- 
entific classifications and catchwords, still 
easier than medieval or monkish Latin, 
which is the merest pastime for any fairly 
educated person. 

But naturally, if it were adopted for scien- 
tific papers, the same papers should be writ- 
ten and printed also in the language of the 
author’s own country, for popular informa- 
tion. Under such a system, scientific re- 
search would be at once open to the people 
and to the scholars and specialists of the 
world.—Boston Transcript. 





Hippity-hop to the barber shop. 

A lass makes quite a saving; 
Her hair is bobbed but twice a month, 

While a man is daily shaving. 
—Kansas City Star. 
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GREAT BRITAIN ' 


Agree on Dawes Plan. The French and 
Germans finally settled their long-standing 
difficulties arising from the Ruhr occupa- 
tion and the London conference of repre- 
sentatives of the allied powers was able to 
initial a procotol paving the way for put- 
ting the Dawes plan, designed for settling 
the reparations problem, into effect. It was 
agreed that France would recall all her 
troops from the occupied territory by Aug. 
15, 1925. France showed her good inten- 
tions by immediately evacuating the towns 
of Offenburg and Appenweir, occupied in 
Feb., 1923, as punishment for German inter- 
ference with transportation. The protocol 
is very brief and is in French and English. 
It confirms the acceptance of the Dawes 
plan. Side agreements mainly deal with 
possibilities in case of German default. The 
diplomats will later meet at London to at- 
tach their formal signatures. The Amer- 
ican representative, because of that coun- 
try’s unofficial participation, will not sign. 





Royal Club Fails. When Prince Andrew, 
a nephew of the murdered czar, was forced 
to flee from Russia by the bolshevik regime, 
he went to London and there started a 
club which catered to the nobility and ex- 
clusive society. The prince of Wales, a 
godfather to Andrew’s son, was a frequent 
guest. During one.gay party exacting credi- 
tors cut off the club’s electric current. The 
prince’s venture has since gone into bank- 
ruptcy. 





Government Again Defeated. For the 
seventh time within six months, the Mac- 
donald labor government was defeated in 
parliament when a conservative’s motion to 
amend the finance bill on a minor point was 
carried by 220 to 165. However, the party 
in power did not take this as a rebuff any 
more than it did the other defeats and con- 
tinued to function as usual. 


IRELAND 


De Valera Quotes Davis. Eamonn de Va- 
lera, Irish republic agitator recently re- 
leased from prison by the Free State, de- 
clares he will carry on his campaign for 
an independent nation. Speaking at Ennis, 
he accused the British government of propa- 
gandizing the world to make it appear 
that the Irish nationalist demands had been 
met. He remarked: “To illustrate the ef- 
fectiveness of this propaganda, I need only 
cite the speech of John W. Davis, Demo- 
cratic candidate for the American presi- 
dency. Few foreigners have had such an 
opportunity of understanding Ireland’s real 
aspirations as Mr. Davis. Yet he speaks of 
Ireland as now ‘having taken off her long 
subjection.” The so-called treaty imposed 
on Ireland by threats and force, that pur- 
ports to deny their sovereignty and parti- 
tion their country, is not accepted by the 
Irish people and is not regarded, and never 
will be regarded, by them as binding either 
on their honer or conscience.” 


FRANCE 


Bernhardt’s Tomb Neglected. The grave 
of Sarah Bernhardt, world-famous actress, 
is neglected and overgrowr with weeds in 
a Paris graveyard. This was learned by 
two American theatrical women who paid 
a visit of tribute to the tomb. One of them, 
Mrs. David Belasco, left funds to have the 
grave cleared and taken care of. 


Academy Revises Dictionary. The eighth 
edition of the dictionary of the French 
academy has been completed through the 


letter H. This work has required 46 years, 
and at the same rate of speed the whole 
dictionary will take nearly 100 years. The 
academy’s dictionary is supposed to be com- 
plete and is the last word in authority on 
the French language. The seven editions 
of the dictionary were published in the 
following years: 1694, 1718, 1740, 1762, 1811, 
1835 and 1878. 





King Turns Down Movie Offer. “I don’t 
need money that badly,” George, ex-king 
of Greece, said in declining an offer that he 
play a knight in an American movie pro- 
duction. “Besides,” he added, “acting is not 
in my line.” Ex-Empress Zita of Austria 
also remains deaf to offers of American 
movie producers. 


RUSSIA 


Convert Church into Museum. The great 
St. Isaac’s cathedral at Leningrad, a mecca 
for tourists, has been turned into a museum, 
Dwindling- church attendance and lack of 
money contributions towards its upkeep 
is said to be the reason. Admission will 
now be by fee. This great church was 





St. Isaac’s Cathedral at Leningrad 


erected at a cost of $11,000,000. Its golden 
dome can be seen from a distance of many 
miles. The exterior columns are of red 
granite. Massive bronze doors lead into 
the edifice. In the days of the czar the 
interior was hung with rich paintings, and 
magnificent icons and vessels of gold and 
silver adorned the altars. 





Judges Convicted. Five judges, includ- 
ing a woman, were sentenced at Moscow to 
long terms of imprisonment because they 
accepted bribes and pronounced unjust 
sentences. The state prosecutor demanded 
death. Five citizens implicated in the con- 
spiracy received prison sentences and their 
property was confiscated. 


ITALY 

Find Slain Deputy’s Body. The body of 
Giacomo Matteotti; who disappeared a few 
days before he was going to make an anti- 
Fascisti speech in the chamber of deputies 
where he was a Socialist member, was dis- 
covered in a shallow grave at Scrofanos, 
near Rome. Identification was made pos- 
sible by condition of the teeth, his coat 
and some other personal belongings. A 
small file was found sticking in the breast. 
There were other wounds, evidently made 
by stilettos. Since Matteotti’s disappear- 
ance communists have held demonstrations 
against the fascist government, parading 
and crying “Down with Mussolini.” One 
suspect jailed as a result of the deputy’s 
murder is said to have confessed. Oppo- 
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nents of the Mussolini government have 
been getting bolder and Italian newspapers 
are declaring that the dictator will have 
to grasp the situation with a firm hold to 
retain power. Mussolini has promised cer- 
tain reforms, including the restoration of 
parliament’s powers, and has already ousted 
three members of his cabinet. 





Frontier Line Fixed. The frontier be- 
tween Italy and Jugoslavia has been fixed 
by a special commission representing the 
two countries appointed for the purpose. 
The work of erecting customhouses along 
the new line has begun. 


GERMANY 

Germans and French Fraternize. At Ma- 
yence on the Rhine French and Germans 
joined in a monster meeting in favor of a 
quiet solution of the reparations problems 
and the preservation of peace. Speeches 
were made by French and Germans alter- 
nately, each address being at once repeated 
in the other language. Speakers condemned 
the efforts of those who were sowing the 
seeds of hatred between the two nations 
which ought to. work together for the 
benefit of humanity. A large number of 
French troops mingled with the crowd and 
applauded the speakers. 





State Heads in Accident. The president 
of Wurttemberg, his predecessor and mem- 
bers of the cabinet were in a boat studying 
a fishing problem on Lake Constance when 
the swell created by a passing motorboat 
overturned the craft. The officials were 
thrown into the water. All were saved 
except Secretary of State Linder. 





American Ambassador Quits. Dr. Otto 
Wiedfelt, ambassador to the United States, 
has resigned at his own request. He ac- 
cepted the appointment in 1922 with the 
understanding that he would be permitted 
to retire at the end of two years. He is an 
official of the Krupp works. A successor 
has not yet been appointed. 


BELGIUM 


Coal Miners Strike. Because they object- 
ed to a wage cut of 10 per cent, 20,000 coal 
miners in the Mons basin walked out, leav- 
ing 16,000 workers to operate Belgium’s 
chief coal-producing region. 


PORTUGAL 


Revolt Suppressed. A revolt sponsored 
by radicals and communists at Lisbon was 
short lived. A few bombs were thrown 
but there was little damage. The authori- 
ties arrested the ringleaders and their fol- 
lgwers quickly dispersed. 


SPAIN 


Fined for Rebuking Girl. At Gerona, near 
Madrid, a priest seeing a girl on the street 
dressed in a short skirt, with short sleeves 
and low neck, stopped and reproved her. 
The girl’s father, a magistrate, appealed 
to the governor of the province and a fine 
of 500 pesetas was imposed on the priest. 
The matter was taken up by the bishop of 
the district who appealed the matter to 
a higher authority. 


BULGARIA 


Finds Arms Cached by Russia. In a Cave 
at Emine, north of Burgas, a Bulgarian 
epatrol found 20 cases of revolvers, 10 cases 
of bombs and four cases of rifle ammuni- 
tion, all of Russian manufacture. A search 
was made for the munitions on informa- 
tion received by the authorities that Rus- 
sians had been hiding arms on Bulgaria’s 
Black Sea coast: 


Bulgarians Shot by Greeks. A mixed 
commissien of inquiry investigating the 
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murder of Bulgarians by Greeks in the 
region north of Saloniki reports that there 
are 28 known deaths. Foreign Minister 
Kalioff refers to the affair as typical of 
the incidents which have caused bad feel- 
ing between the two nations and “indicates 
the method whereby the Greeks are terror- 
izing the Bulgarian population of Greek 
Macedonia, causing the people to leave 
their homes, crops and possessions.” 


PERSIA 


Honor for Imbrie’s Body. Military honors 
were accorded the body of Robert Imbrie, 
American vice-consul who met death at 
the hands of a mob of religious fanatics 
at Teheran, before the body was shipped 
to a Persian Gulf port to await the arrival 
of the American destroyer Trenton which 
will convey it to America. Persian soldiers 
guard the body while it remains in Persia. 
The Persian government has agreed to pay 
the expenses incident to the trip of the 
Trenton. 


CHINA 


Great Floods Drown Many. Floods in 
the provinces of Chihli and Hunan, and 
later in Kwangsi and Sinkiang, submerged 
thousands of villages and drowned 14,000 
persons. Millions were rendered homeless, 
and thousands of refugees have been pour- 
ing into Peking. U.S. Minister Schurman 
reported that the China International Re- 
lief commission had estimated that $10,- 
000,000 would be needed for relief work 
among the flood sufferers. The American 
Red Cross cabled $100,000 toward relief. 

New Ban on Queues. When China became 
a republic a movement was undertaken to 
have all Chinamen do away with their “pig- 
tails.” Though the republicans cut off their 
queues quite generally members of the 
“old school” were loath to follow suit. Now 
Gen. Wang Chen-ping, civil governor of 
Chihli province, is trying to abolish queues 
by force. “Queues are a mark of ignorance 
and the wearing of them does no credit to 
latter-day China,” he says. The authorities, 
by means of talks, posters etc., are trying 
to tell the natives how foolish it is to ad- 
here to a custom symbolic of their ancient 
bondage. 


JAPAN 


Drop Five Army Divisions. An army re- 
organization plan approved by the imperial 
high staff contemplates dropping five divi- 
sions at a saving of $21,000,000. However, it 
is planned to use most of this money to 
improve the aviation service, chemical war- 
fare and tank departments. The plan now 
goes to the prince-regent for approval. 


PHILIPPINES 


Daring Sailor Believed Lost. The man 
who crossed the Pacific alone in a 23-foot 
dory is believed to have perished off the 
coast of Zamboango. He was Ira Sparks 
of Peru, Ind. and his objective was the 
Holy Land, where he wished to “seek the 
true word of God.” An abandoned boat 
lettered “Dauntless, Honolulu” was found 
on the coast without trace of the owner. 
Sparks set sail from Honolulu, to which 
place he went concealed in a packing box. 





Ball Game Saves Lives. A game of base- 
ball saved the lives of many persons on 
Talim island in Lamuna bay. An explo- 
sion of the dynamite magazine there kill- 
ed two constabulary soldiers, but the pop- 
ulation of the vicinity was attending a 
baseball game a half-mile away. 





Celebrate American Occupation. A holi- 
day was declared at Manila on the 26th 
anniversary of the American occupation of 
the Philippines in August 1898. A reunion 
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of Spanish-American veterans was attended 
by. Gov.-Gen. Wood and the officers of the 
Japanese cruiser Oi. Gen. Wood later gave 
a lunch to the Japanese. In a speech the 
governor-general declared the Filipino vet- 
erans were always ready to recognize the 
authority of the United States, regardless 
of what may be decided as to the future of 
the islands. 


SIAM 


Argentine Flyer Carries On. Maj. Zanni, 
Argentine round-the-world flyer, has arriv- 
ed at Bangkok, completing another lap in 
his long flight. 


INDIA 


Riots in Burma. Two Burmese priests 
and two policemen were killed in a riot at 
Mandalay, Upper Burma. Many civilians 
were injured. The marchers in a religious- 
political demonstration took exception to 
policemen’s orders that they keep off street 
railway tracks. : 


MOROCCO 


Rebels Gain in Morocco. Political strife 
in Spain has done much to weaken the 
morale of the Spanish troops in Morocco. 
The Moor tribesmen have beaten their 
enemy back on several fronts and attacks 
on Spanish convoys have become more 
numerous. King Alfonso is said to be so 
anxious for peace that he has sent agents to 
“buy” leading rebel chiefs. There has been 
more talk of late about his throne totter- 
ing. Moorish rebels have captured three 
French positions, forcing French colonial 
forces to retire in the French area. 


EGYPT 


Trouble in the Sudan. Egyptian military 
cadets paraded with rifles at Khartum in 
defiance of a British order. British troops 
surrounded the youths and took their 
weapons away. This act led Egyptian sol- 
diers to attack the British garrison at 
Atbara with stones and other missiles. The 
British soldiers fired on the mob, causing 
19 casualties. There were minor clashes 
at other places. As a result the British 
government sent a battalion to strengthen 
its forces in the troubled area. 


ABYSSINIA 
Regent Home. Ras Taffari, prince-regent 
of Abyssinia, has arrived home after visit- 
ing the capitals of Europe. With him 
came 30 tons of baggage made up largely 
of presents received from the various rul- 
ers who entertained him. 


HEDJAZ 


Refuses to Sign Pact. King Hussein has 
declined to sign the proposed treaty be- 
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View of the famous hotel Capuccini at 
Amalfi, Southern Italy, before the earthquake 


which shook a part of it into the sea, together 
with several villas and vineyards on the slope. 
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tween his country and Great Britain. Arab 
leaders of Palestine asked him not to rati- 
fy it unless Palestine was made part of the 
Arab confederation. The latter-object to 
the establishment of a Jewish national 
homeland in Palestine. 


ALBANIA 

Seaport Named for Wilson. The port of 
San Giovanni di Medua, one of the four 
harbors of Albania, will henceforth be 
known by the name of Wilson, according 
to the announcement made by Premier Noli. 
Albanians credit Woodrow Wilson with hav- 
ing saved them three times from being 
partitioned out among the powers at the 
close of the war. 


ARGENTINA 


Italian Prince Welcomed. To welcome 
Crown Prince Humbert of Italy on his ar- 
rival for a tour of South America a parade 
of 20,000 was held at Buenos Aires in his 
honor. Italian sailors from the battleship 
San Giorgio also passed in review before 
the prince, after which was held a monster 
procession of various Italian societies. Ar- 
gentina contains a large Italian population 
and great preparations were made for the 
prince’s visit. 

PANAMA 

Chiari Elected President. In a quiet and 
orderly election Rodolfo Chiari, Popular 
Liberal, was elected president of Panama 
over Gen. Quintero, hero of the Panama- 
Costa Rican war. Chiari’s party also won 


a majority in congress. The inauguration 
will take place in October. 


ALASKA 


Knude Rasmussen Safe. Knude Rasmus- 
sen, head of the Danish expedition to study 
the Eskimo, arrived at Kotzebue, north of 
Nome. The expedition in the frozen fast- 
nesses of the North had not been heard 
from for 15 months and considerable anx- 
iety had been felt. 


Martin’s Plane Found. The airplane 
which Maj. Martin crashed into a moun- 
tain during a fog, causing him to drop out 
of the U. S. army round-the-world flight, 
has been found by fishermen according to 
word received at Port Moller. It is said 
to be a total wreck. 


CANADA 


Spanish Consul Jailed. Diplomatic im- 
munity did not prevent Miguel Maluquer, 
Spanish consul at Montreal, from being 
sentenced to six months in jail. Together 
with a local merchant, he was found guilty 
of conspiring to smuggle liquor and drugs 
into Canada. 





Prince’s Bulls Win Prizes. At an exhibi- 
tion in Vancouver Guernsey bulls from the 
estate of the Prince of Wales in Alberta 
won all the awards for their respective 
classes. Four prizes were taken—senior 
and junior, grand and reserve champion- 
ships. 


MADEIRA ISLANDS 


Sell Sparrows for Canaries. Many tour- 
ists on ocean liners stopping at Funchal, 
near the Canary islands, have desired to 
buy a canary, so a canary market of con- 
siderable proportions has grown up. Many 
recent purchasers, however, observed the 
bright hues of their birds begin to fade 
after the first few days. Soon the birds 
became common brown sparrows. Many 
complaints were received by the consuls 
at Funchal, and the latter have made it a 
point to warn tourists of the trade in paint- 
ed sparrows. 
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Story of Voodooism 
on a South Sea Isle 





Vila, which is the capital of the New 
Hebrides, is on the island of Efate, which 
is sometimes called “Vate” and sometimes 
Sandwich Island, even as Vila is often 
known as Port Vila. The British high com- 
missioner shares the rule of the islands 
with the French high commissioner and 
each has an assistant resident commission- 
er who live on separate islets. Most of the 
mission stations are located the same way, 
also certain smal] native villages. 

There are few uglier people in the world 
than the natives of the New Hebrides. They 
are built for strength and not for comeli- 
ness. They are cannibals and use poi- 
soned arrows, clubs and spears, besides 
muskets. They make mummies of their 
dead and effect collections of skulls. Their 
women are abject slaves. The wizards rule 
them, and none is supposed to die a natural 
death. Death is to be revenged, and the 
wilder parts of the dark, mysterious bush 
are death-traps where a native vendetta is 
in perpetual progress. 

Step off the beaten track, turn your back 
on your own laborers, and you pay the ulti- 
mate penalty. Your skull, decked with 
crude clay modeling in caricature of your 
features, will be a main exhibit in a grass- 
thatched hamal. Your flesh may be passed 
about the village from chief to still suc- 
kling infants. This is not so certain, as the 
white long-pig is not esteemed as kai-kai; 
and even black-skinned flesh is eaten with 
medicinal red berries, like tomatoes, lest it 
prove overrich and bring about indiges- 
tion. 

Saunders sat at the table with Haley and 
Stone, who were playing cards. Saunders 
and Haley were in the coffee business, be- 
yond Mele Beach, 30-odd miles away, Stone 
grew corn and millet, closer in. They had 
dined and discussed trade and the general 
plantation gossip and—below their breath, 
because there are two Frenchmen to one 
Britisher or American in Vila—they had 
aired their stale views concerning the dual 
government and the dirty deal the French 
gave the rest. They had little French and 
less inclination for the company of the 
sallow wives of the inhabitants, who dress- 
ed in the latest modes and languidly de- 
spised the Stones, Saunders, and the Ha- 
leys and their ilk. Nevertheless, some of 
them, sipping their demi-tasses, looked up 
with brightening eyes and glances of dis- 
tinct approval at the man who entered, bow- 
ing to some of them, murmuring a saluta- 
tion in French that had once beyond a 
doubt been practiced in Paris. 

He was a tall man and his immaculate 
white drill made him appear taller for his 
breadth of shoulder. His thin, unshaven 
face was so brown that his blue eyes ap- 
peared unnatural in their gleaming whites, 
and the flash of his teeth in a smile was 
momentarily startling. A keen face. A 
hawk face. A strong body. His name was 
Smith—James Smith. His nationality was 
proclaimed by the whispers among the 
wives of the inhabitants. “C’est M’sieu 
YAmericain !” 

Smith came over to the table where the 
three sat, and they greeted him almost 
boisterously. He sipped some coffee after 
his soup, without regard of the glances of 
somewhat passe coquetry that were sent 
his way. He was easily the best-looking 
man in the reom and the most impressive. 


“It’s all stale,” they told him when he 
asked for news. “Steamer’s not due.” 

“How about a game of bridge?” 

“Good enough. Upstairs on the veranda?” 

“There’s one bit o’ sews,” put in Saun- 
ders. “Your special friend Ford is a verra 
seeck man. They say he’s bewitched.” 





“What’s that?” Smith turned sharply. 

“Not a soul’ll go near him except the mis- 
sionaries, an’ he swears he’ll pull a gun on 
the first who puts foot on his porch as 
long as he can hold pistol an’ pu’ trigger. 
Ford don’t know what’s wrong wi’ him, 
but he’s no strength an’ juist lies on his 
veranda wastin’ away. No fever, no pain, 
juist fadin’ to a mummy. Eh, Stone?” 

“That describes him better than any- 
thing I know of,” replied Stone. “Said all 
he wanted was to be left alone, and blast 
the eyes and heart and liver of every other 
white man in the islands. He had a couple 
of villainous-looking houseboys hanging 
round, and I believe they’d have tackled me 
if it wasn’t for my automatic. 


“On the way to the boat-landing I saw the 
weirdest-looking bit of humanity you could 
find out of a nightmare. He was a night- 
mare. 

“Gimcracks all over his body. Red feath- 
ers stuck in braided sennit bands on his 
arms and legs. Skinnier than Ford back on 


the veranda. And scaly as a fish. Gray 
scales all over him.” 
“Scaly?” Smith spoke the word. His 


plantation was far beyond that of the oth- 
ers, almost in terra incognita so far as 
whites were concerned. He was making 
money out of it for all that, with a superb 
grove of nuts from which he expressed the 
copra into oil, making by-products out of 
the husks and fiber. 

His knowledge of native lore was wide, 
and he spoke the dialects. Without these 
he could never have mastered the wild 
boys from Tanna and Malekula who had 
signed out to him for five pounds a year. 


“Scaly as a mullet,” affirmed Stone. “He 
had a peach of a boar’s tusk, wore a kilt of 
human hair—beards, I suppose. He had a 
stone in front of him, and he was balancing 
smaller ones on top of it. 

“He grinned as I passed. A grin without 
teeth; just the end of a withered tongue 
stuck out between his lips. They were 
scaly, too! I’m hanged if he didn’t give 
me the creeps!” 

“Tubu,” said Smith. “The worst wizard 
on Efate. A _ blood-thirsty old sorcerer. 
The stone was a magic stone—a netik—and 
he was doing a hocum-pocum rite with it. 
Making a spell. Funny he should be squat- 
ting there right on Ford’s land. Wonder 
if Ford has had a run-in with him.” 


“Wouldn’t be surprised,” said Haley. 
“Ford’s always raising Ned with his hands. 
Got fined £20 for stringing one up by his 
thumbs and letting the ants get at him. 
Let’s go upstairs. Cooler.” 

Smith went first, his face thoughtful. 

“What was Smith’s quarrel with Ford?” 
Stone asked Haley. 

“Ford bought a girl on Abua for six pigs 
and some tobacco, took her to his planta- 
tion and mistreated her. Smith happened 
to drop in. Going by in his launch and 
heard the yells. He said she was bruised 
until she looked like a rotten plum. Wealed 
on the back. She was. I saw her later. 
Ford was in a rotten temper and taking 
it out on her by giving her a licking with 
a split bamboo. Had her tied up to a post 
on the veranda.” 

“Well?” 

Haley grinned. “Smith knocked him down 
and cut the girl loose. Ford wanted to 
fight, and he got his needings. Smith wal- 
loped him!” 

They were soon settled at the edge of 
the veranda, looking to the bay. Smith 
played silently, as was his wont—and lost, 
eg was not usual. The others rallied 

im. 


“Ont of luck tonight, boys,” he said. 
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“Gives you a chance to even up from last 
time. Fact is I’m bothered about Tubu and 
Ford. Those bush wizards are getting to 
be more than a mere nuisance. They’ve 
got to be taught a lesson. Tubu’s the big 
gun of them all. It’s a good bet he’s cast 
a spell on Ford. Given out that Ford’ll die. 
Told everybody, including Ford. There are 
500 natives now waiting for news of his 
death.” 

“But that’s all bunk!” said Stone. 

Haley grinned at him, 

“Bunk, is it?” asked Saunders. 
him, Smith!” 

“These wizards have got a lot of spells 
and incantations,” said Smith, “I suppose 
they believe in ’em. Handed-down ritual. 
Grandstand and spectacular stuff. But if a 
man is stubborn and won’t die they have 
got more practical methods. They kill some 
with trained snakes beyond a doubt. And 
they’ve got a prime knowledge of all sorts 
of poisons. Ford’s no fool, He’ll be care- 
ful of his diet. Use canned goods and open 
them himself. But Tubu’s a past master. 
He’s made the announcement. Ford has 
got to die or he’ll lose his prestige! 


“He’s a water wizard. I mean by that 
his pet scheme is to make a clay model. 
Named this one for Ford. He’s got it ina 
stream somewhere near a trail where it can 
be seen. As the stream washes it away 
Ford’s life is supposed to ebb with it. And 
Tubu hangs round and sees that Ford gets 
weaker. Time’s the denouement.” 


“Ford’s a white man. If he won’t have 
us around, we’ll have to save him without 
his knowing it. We can’t let a white man 
be poisoned and look on.” 


The rest were silent. Finally Saunders 
spoke. “I suppose not. Mind ye, I wouldn’t 
help him for his own sake, but it wad be a 
bad theeng for business; an’ a good theeng 
if Tubu was sot down. How are ye goin’ 
to do it?” 

“There’s only one way,” said Smith. “All 
I need from you fellows is your moral sup- 
port. If I go out you can clean up Tubu. 
I'll pay a visit to him. Do a little spying 
if I can and then beat him at his own game.” 

“Going to Ford’s?” 

“No. Into Tubu’s village. He’ll be there. 
He’s just watching Ford for a time each 
day for general effect, diagnosis and to 
gloat.” 

“Going into the bush alone? 
don’t mean it!” 

They tried to dissuade him. 
was adamant. : 

“Ford ain’t worth it,” growled Haley 

“T tell you it isn’t just for Ford. It’s the 
principle of the thing. He’s our breed! 
We’ve got to stay on top!” 

The Melanesians are not early risers. 
The Sun-God is their only genial deity; and, 
not until he has appeared or, in the rainy 
season, daylight is fully established, do 
they venture out. This Smith knew and 
used to his advantage. So early one morn- 
ing, with infinite caution, he descended to- 
ward the spot he had marked as Tubu’s 
village. He looked for a stream, found and 
followed it, using the boulders as stepping- 
stones. This, he imagined, would lead close 
to the stronghold, possibly flow through it. 


It was the chosen medium of the Water 
Wizard’s chief d’aouvre in sorcery. Much 
hinged on his finding a clay image set in 
the water near some ford where the action 
of the current would slowly wash away 
the stiff clay. If he did not discover it his 
plans would have to be changed. The sun 
was not yet above the mountains, when his 
keen eyes found the object of his search. 


Below a narrow’ spit about the edge of 
which the water curled and then swept on 
more placidly, yet. with a fair and even 
current, he saw something projecting from 
the water that was too red to be a stone, 


“You tell 


“Man, ye 


But Smith 
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that looked like a castaway tiki-idol, its 
head above water that eddied about it. 


He waded in, stooped and examined the 
wizard’s black-magic charm. The image 
was rudely modeled, but evidently meant 
for a white man, though its substance was 
red clay. The high, beaked nose determined 
that, and the two blue beads set in for eyes. 
it had been molded about a stake that was 
thrust deep into the bed of the brook. The 
arms, roughly suggested, were almost gone, 
as were the legs, and the body was wasted. 
Two or three days more would see it almost 
dissolved—unless a freshet hastened de- 
struction. 

Tubu would look out for that. If there 
were a cloudburst he would make a swift 
end of Ford. The clay had been mixed 
with fiber to toughen it. This Smith dis- 
covered as he gently eased out the image 
and carried it ashore. 


He had to work swiftly, but he fancied 
he had time enough. The women would 
not come to till the crops until mid-morn- 
ing. From his knapsack he took a package 
of cement and another of red-ocher with 
small bags inside of it that held brown um- 
ber and black. He took sand from the 
stream and made his mixture to match the 
clay of the charm. A small bottle of oil, a 
feather and a can of plaster of paris he set 
beside him while he dried off the image 
carefully. 

He dug a basin out of the clay with his 
knife and lined it with a taro leaf, filling 
it with plaster batter, stiffer than usual, in 
which he immersed one-half of the manni- 
kin and set it in a bright sun spot to dry. 
It set swiftly, and he oiled the other half, 
also the edges of the half-cast, boring 
shallow holes in the lower form to be sure 
of proper contact and pouring over the rest 
of the batter. 


Then he waited tensely for his cast to 
dry. Once he heard the gabble of women 
and decided that he was closer to the 
edge of the village than he had thought. 

. Cautiously he crawled to investigate. Less 
than 200 yards away a stout bamboo pali- 
sade was masked by the wild growth. Just 
beyond the stout fence the women were 
making poe-poe from steamed taro roots. 
He still had considerable leeway, 


The halves of his cast came away easily, 
leaving a perfect form. He set the image 
back in the stream again before he began 
to mix his colored cement, testing out little 
dabs to be sure of the proper shade when 
ii dried. His chief trouble lay in the stake, 
and he had to hunt around before he found 
one that would pass muster as a duplicate 
of the one in the stream. If he had had 
inore time he would have used the original. 
He poured the mixture of sand and cement 
into the mold and set it away in the hollow 
of a big tree. 


Smith was ready to play and give check 
to Tubu; but checkmate could not be at- 
tempted before he found out what was be- 
ing administered to Ford. First he decided 
to take a peep and see what Tubu might 
be up to. It was certain that as the time 
drew near for Ford to pass out—and no 
doubt the date had been set, if not an- 
nounced, for fear of accident—the Water 
Wizard would go through certain incanta- 
tions and ceremonials before his tribe. 
Probably he would dance the Dance of 
Death, which takes three days. It was pat- 
cnt from the condition of the image that 
Smith had come none too soon, 


He knew that the village was carefully 
guarded, but he held no intention of an 
open visit as yet. He wanted to spy out the 
land. He found a great fig tree with lateral 
boughs, and hitched and writhed his way 
up until he was perched where he could 
look through the screen of leaves into the 
heart of the village. In front of him was 
the sing-sing ground, a plaza where the 
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earth had been trodden flat by the stamp of 
thousands of dancing feet. 

In the center were solitary netik stones 
and others piled into the shape of a tri- 
lithon, after the manner of Stonehenge. 
Against certain of these stones a victim 
doomed for the cannibal feast would be 
dashed to death by four men holding wrists 
and ankles and ramming his skull against 
the rock with catapultic force. 

Near the stones was a group of idoldrons. 
Perched on top of every one was a black 
bird carved from wood. Directly opposite 
Smith was the hamal—the temple, club- 
house, and place of initiation. From the 
rafters dangled strings of human and pig 
skulls. Beside the top there were two 
square spaces, eight logs high to the sill. 
No porch or platform and no steps. Fringes 
of palm-leaves curtained the top. 

The morning meal was now evidently 
over or had been foregone. There were no 
women or children in sight—an ominous 
absence. Not even a pig, though they might 
have sought the shade. 

While he watched with every sense on 
edge he saw movement and color in a grove 
of trees to the right of the hamal. Pro- 
cessions were forming. The villagers were 
inside the enclosure and he outside and 
still hidden. But the motion portended a 
ceremony. Out came a double file of almost 
naked men, belted with bright green pan- 
danus leaf centered with crimson-dyed fiber 
strips. The six leaders bore drumsticks, 
carved and splashed with bright colors. 
These proceeded to the drums. 

Twenty more took place in line. The 
rest and less elaborately decorated stood 
about in groups to witness the dance. Wom- 
en came out from the left, armleted and 
necklaced with -shell, a narrow pandanus 
strip about their hips. Each carried a peeled 
wand in either hand, and they stood in 
rows, leaning on the rods, motionless, half- 
stupid. 

The drums began to beat, hollow, boom- 
ing strokes that reverberated through the 
dense jungle and came back in a rolling 
rhythm that timed the listener’s pulse and 
seemed to proceed from the sky, the for- 
est, the earth itself. The score of dancers 
commenced to chant and race around the 
idol-drums, leaping, bending, running at 
top speed, bellowing with all their lung- 
power. 

Just as the dancers, like devils of the pit, 
achieved the height of their excitation 
while all the place was filled with the whirl- 
pool of noise flowing from the drums, 
Satan himself seemed to leap like a harle- 
quin through the opening to the right of 
the door, though never was trim Harlequin 
so dressed. Undoubtedly Tubu had leaped 
to the ground from some inner shelf or 
platform; but he seemed as if shot from a 
catapult, landing, despite his age, lightly 
as a great cat, without breaking his stride 
and commencing immediately to glide over 
the ground with his grotesque shadow skim- 
ming now below, now ahead, behind or to 
one side of him, in the Death Dance. 


Smith had seen all he wanted. He inched 
stealthily from his perch down to the base 
of his tree and made for the beach. There 
he found his lanuch, brought by his heads- 
man, Liki. Ten minutes for a bath and swift 
change into fresh clothes. Another 10 fora 
quick meal, and Smith was off again in the 
chugging launch at 10 knots for Ford’s. 


The place seemededeserted. The gate of 
the labor quarters was closed. A sullen 
houseboy met him as he walked up from 
the wharf to the house, stilted high on a 
pitch of land between terraces. The na- 
tive’s forbidding attitude vanished as Smith 
grew close enough for the savage to see the 
expression of “Simiti’s” face and eyes. 

Ford lay on a long chair of bamboo, 
stretched out at full length; without mo- 
tion, A rifle stood against the arm of the 
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chair, within reach of the hand and arm 
that languidly drooped near it. A small 
table held a tobacco-jar, matches, a dish or 
two, a glass. Flies buzzed so persistently 
round the sick man that it almost seemed 
he was already dead. 

Smith’s tread was light; but Ford heard 
him, though he did not move. “What name,” 
he demanded in a weak voice, “what name 
you no come along here before when I call, 
you boy, you?” 

“It isn’t your boy, Ford. It’s Smith.” 


“Smith! Blast you, I’m not dead yet,” he 
cried feebly. “You—you-—” He strove 
to lift the rifle, to aim it between his raised 
knees; but he shook as if with palsy. “Come 
here to torment me, eh? To gloat? Ill 

” He sank back with a groan, the 
rifle slipping to the floor. 

“I haven’t time to gloat, Ford. I came 
to warn you that you are being slowly poi- 
soned by Tubu; to pull you through and 
square accounts with the wizard.” 

“Tubu?” Ford grasped the arms of his 
chair and succeeded in hitching himself 
up a little. 

Smith nodded. “Tubu’s got a clay image 
of you in a stream, wasting away, just as 
you are with the stuff he’s been dosing 
you with through your houseboys. 

“Tubu—on my place? Kicked him off it 
three weeks ago. Had to trim a boy for 
impudence—seems he was a clansman of 
the old brute. If I’d known I’d have potted 
him. Too late now. 

Smith picked up a glass, examined it, put 
it aside and poured out some liquid from a 
pocket flask into the cup that fitted on it. 


“Take this,” he said. He had to help 
Ford swallow it; but the powerful drugs 
that he had mixed brought back some light 
to the sick man’s eyes, lessened the deadly 
pallor of his face and gave him a flash of 
energy. 

“[ve thought of the poison stuff,” said 
Ford. “Didn’t credit Tubu with it, though. 
And I’ve been careful, Canned stuff, fresh 
tins of crackers—slept on my liquor. I 
don’t see how they can have doped me. And 
I don’t see what you are interested in me 
about !” 

“Personally I’m not interested, whether 
you die or not,” Smith said coldly. I think 
you're a rotter; but you’re of my breed and 
Saunders’s breed, and we are not going to 
let a bush wizard get away with you. A 
good deal for our own sakes.” 

“All right,” Ford said, “if that’s the way 
you feel about it. I’m not keen to pass in 
my checks, and I’m too helpless to do my- 
self any good.” 

“Now then, you’re sure about your grub 
not being tampered with?” asked Smith. 

“Dead sure. I don’t know what’s the 
matter with me. There’s no chills or fever 
—just weakness, loss of flesh and strength 
and appetite.” 

“Smoke much?” 

“So my throat’s like a lime-kiln. No taste 
to the tobacco any more. No kick.” 

“Humph !” 

Smith took some tobacco and fished a 
lens out of his pocket, examining the stuff 
closely while Ford looked languidly on. 
Finally Smith separated from the rest a 
few tiny bits that looked more like small 
stems or leaf-veins than parts of the leaf 
itself. 

“There you are,” he said. “No great mys- 
tery. I don’t know either the native or sci- 
entific name of this plant, Ford, but it’s 
done the trick. See the tiny hairs growing 
on the stems?” 

He placed them so Ford could peer 
through the little magnifying-glass. “No 
tobacco there,” he went on. “I’ve seen this 
growing, and I’ve found it in witch-bags 
and seen bunches of it hanging up in the 
hamals drying. Get’s you quickly with your 
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Objects Lighter on Mars 


Objects weighing 1000 pounds on the earth 
would weigh only 376 pounds on the planet 
Mars, according to Camille Flammarion, the 
famous French astronomer. “Go to Mars, 
madame, and be small,” is the humorous 
advice the great Frenchman gives to wom- 
en who are dissatisfied with their weight 
here. Flammarion does not believe that 
we shall be successful in our attempts to 
communicate with Mars, although he thinks 
the planet is inhabited. But the Martians, 
he says, probably grew tired of trying to 
communicate with us ages ago. In other 
words, he believes the inhabitants of Mars 
are an older race than we are. 


Rats Excel College Students 


The psychology department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago recently conducted a 
series of interesting tests to determine the 
relative “motor memories” of rats and stu- 
dents. A number of rats were run through 
a maze. Fifty students were put through 
the same test blindfolded. Twenty per 
cent of the students failed to find their 
way out, while only four per cents of the 
rodents failed. This proves that rats have 
better memories for muscular actions than 
human beings. 


Why Do Birds Migrate? 

For 34 years the U. S. biological survey 
has been collecting data on the migratory 
movements of birds. Over 3000 persons are 
enlisted in the work as observers without 
pay. These individuals make it possible 
for the government to get information 
otherwise unobtainable. Yet in spite of all 
this study the migrations of birds are as 
mysterious as ever. 

There are two theories which try to ac- 
count for the migratory movements of 
birds in America. The first holds that be- 
fore the glacial age, when the whole Amer- 
ican continent was semi-tropical in cli- 
mate, our ordinary song birds dwelt con- 
tinually in the same places. Probably the 
entire continent was inhabited by birds the 
year round. As the ice gradually moved 
southward and carried with it colder 
weather, the birds were driven from the 
northern part of the continent. They were 
finally forced to the central part of South 
America. But when the ice began to re- 
cede the birds yielded to an ancient in- 
stinct and again went North. 

The other theory holds that South Amer- 
ica and the adjoining tropical regions are 
the original home of the birds. The cli- 
mate is so mild and conditions of propaga- 
tion so favorable that overproduction 
crowds many of the birds into places less 


densely populated by their kind. Natural- . 


ly many of the birds seek new homes in 
the North during the season when the 
weather is favorable. But both of these 
theories are admittedly unsatisfactory. 
Neither seems* to account adequately for 
the strange migrations of our birds. 

The biological survey says the majority 
of birds migrate at night. However, many 
species, such as swans, geese, ducks, night- 
hawks and swallows, travel by both night 
and day. The distance covered by song 
birds is not nearly so great as was formerly 
believed The majority of small birds sel- 
dom fly more than 25 miles an hour and 
they rarely fly more than a few hours each 
night. 

But there are notable exceptions. The 
Arctic tern, for instance, travels 22,000 
miles every~ year, and this distance is 
covered in an average of 22 weeks. This 


bird nests in the Arctic and spends part of 
the year in the Antarctic. But the most re- 
markable migratory flight of all is that 
made by the golden plover of our Western 
coast. The plover goes yearly to the Ha- 
wiian islands, a 2000-mile non-stop flight 
across the Pacific. This seems incredible 
when we stop to think that there are no 
islands on which the birds could stop to 
rest. Almost as remarkable is the trip 
made by the tiny humming bird. This 
little bird flies 500 miles in a single night 
in crossing the Gulf of Mexico. It seems 
that birds must certainly have a sense 
of direction which makes such flights pos- 
sible. 


Glider Tests Prove Practical 


For several years people in this country 
have been wondering what practical pur- 
pose the glider can possibly serve. Gliders 
have been built in France and Germany 
which will remain in the air for over an 





A Glider Test in Germany 


hour. Even supposing a glider can be con- 
structed which will remain in the air five 
hours, what good will it be except as a 
toy for amusement? But it turns out 
that these experiments in gliders have a 
practical value. In constructing the glid- 
ers every law of motion and weight and 
proper balance had to be carefully studied 
in order to get a glider which would stay 
up. Finally somebody suggested putting a 
small light motor on one of these machines 
which will stay up for over an hour. A 
motorcycle engine was put in a glider and 
an aviator in England traveled 90 miles 
without a mishap. Now the British air 
ministry is planning on using a number 
of such light machines. And it is all a 
direct outcome of the glider experiments 
in Germany, France and England since the 
war. 





Arctie Current Shifts 


The Arctic or Labrador current, which 
sweeps down along Newfoundland through 
the strait between Greenland and North 
America, has been acting queerly this year, 
according to Lieut. Edward H. Smith of the 
U. S. coast-guard service. This current, 
says Lieut. Smith, who is an expert on 
oceanography, has done one of four things: 
it has been greatly reduced, changed its 
course, disappeared or has not come down 
this year as usual. The general belief is 
that it has shifted its course. The temper- 
ature of a vast extent of sea off the coast 
of Newfoundland is seven degrees higher 
than normal for this time of the year. Last 
winter in Newfoundland was the mildest 
within the memory of the oldest inhabit- 
ants. If this change in the Arctic cur- 
rent is permanent it is believed that it will 
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affect the weather conditions along the 
Atlantic coast from Labrador to Florida. 

Usually large numbers of icebergs and 
ice floes come down from the Arctic ocean, 
but this year they are conspicuous by their 
absence. Facts are still too vague and un- 
certain for speculation. The shift in the 
current may be only temporary and without 
material effect on the weather along the 
eastern coast of the continent. One theory 
as to the cause of the shift is as follows: 
The Arctic ocean has only three outlets, 
Bering strait, Davis strait and the water 
between Greenland and northern Europe. 
If any one of these passages is blocked a 
larger quantity of the Arctic waters must 
pass out through the remaining passages. 
It is possible that the present change in 
the Arctic current is due to the blocking 
by ice of Davis strait. If it is, the currents 
flowing from Bering strait and between 
Greenland and Europe should increase and 
cool the ocean wherever they flow. 


Prospects of Kelp Industry 

Many experiments have been made in 
putting the seaweed known as kelp to prac- 
tical use. In the early part of the last 
century crude methods in Scotland yielded 
about 20,000 tons of potash and by-product 
salts annually. Open vats were used in 
the process. During the middle of the 19th 
century more scientific methods were em- 
ployed. Closed retorts were employed and 
more of the by-products were realized. The 
industry grew to some extent in Germany 
but this, like the venture in Scotland, was 
an economic failure. 

Such has been the case with the kelp 
industry in the United States. However, a 
measure of success marked the operation 
of a plant at San Diego, Cal., during the 
war. From this plant the crude dried 
product was shipped East to form the basis 
of fertilizer compounds. The weed was 
also used as a raw material for the pro- 
duction of chemical compounds by a pow- 
der company. All during the year 1917 this 
company handled 24,000 tons of kelp each 
month and supplied the English war-time 
demand for acetone. The Japanese produce 
nearly all their required potash salts from 
kelp and export considerable quantities of 
iodine. 

In 1916 the U. S. government became in- 
terested in the possibilities of the seaweed 
industry. Congress appropriated $300,000 
for the erection of an experimental plant 
at Summerland, Cal., and the weed was 
chopped, dried and treated for the recovery 
of ammonia, potash, iodine, and other by- 
products. This plant passed to private 
ownership in 1922 and is now lying idle 
due to lack of funds. 

Sufficient work has been done to demon- 
strate the practicability of the treatment 
process yet the industry must be consider- 
ed economically. No stable market can be 
expected until the products of the weed 
are of a standard grade and quality, and 
until a steady supply is assured. To be 
successful the seaweed industry must be 
operated on a commercial basis, and the 
products must be on a par with or better 
than any others on the market. 


Old Tires Used on Streets 


A novel method of utilizing old rubber 
tires is being tried out in Boston. They are 
made into rubber paving blocks for the 
streets. Besides wearing better than many 
other paving materials, it is said the rub- 
ber blocks eliminate much of the noise of 
traffic. 





Science Gleanings 
Max Uhle, an archeologist, found an Inca 
mummy Mear Arica, Chile, which he be- 
lieves is at least 2000 years old. The mummy 
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is elaborately decorated, with the face cov- 
ered with clay and the head with false hair. 


According to a bulletin published by the 
department of agriculture, rattlesnakes are 
susceptible to their own poison. Frequent- 
ly when they are severely injured or in- 
furiated they bite themselves in despera- 
tion and die as a result of the poison. 


The weather bureau says the weather 
this year has not been so unusual as many 
people think. Conditions similar in many 
respects occurred in the spring of 1907 and 
again in 1917, so the present season is not 
unprecedented, save probably over a mod- 
erate area from the Ohio valley eastward, 
where wet. weather so greatly delayed plant- 
ing that corn and some other crops are less 
advanced than has been the case in many 
years. 

The navy mine sweeper Whippoorwill, 
under the command of Lieut-Commdr. S. 
W. King, sailed with a party of govern- 
ment scientists for the purpose of exploring 
the South Pacific “with the possibility al- 
ways existing of eventually throwing light 
on the origin of the American Indians.” 
The Whippoorwill will go to the islands of 
Nihoa and Laysan, 800 miles west of the Ha- 
waiian group, where work done by a party 
of scientists last year will be verified. Later 
the varty will go to Howland, Baker, Jar- 
vis and Washington islands, proceeding 
then to Pitcairn, Henderson and Rapa. 





THE ART OF SKY-WRITING 


A tobacco firm is advertising its wares 
by means of sky-writing. An aviator writes 
the name of a particular brand of cigarettes 
in smoke over a large city. This is not an 
easy task, says the Strand Magazine. It 
must be done at almost lightning speed, 
and under considerable difficulties. In the 
first place, the pilot must choose the posi- 
tion from which he will start with refer- 
ence to the direction and speed of the 
wind, the position of the sun, the area his 
writing will cover, and the corresponding 
location of the spectators. 


His own memory-picture is of the words 
as they would appear in a mirror—that is, 
reversed—for he must write in this topsy- 
turvy way for those who are looking up 
from below to read it the right way round. 
He must also have worked out accurately 
how he is to approach each letter in turn. 
There is no time, when once started, to 
study instruments and plans or sketches. 


Proportion and alignment are the next 
two points the sky-writer must study. The 
letters must not merely be the right shape 
and equally spaced, but must be kept the 
same size and not grow or dwindle like a 
family of ducks waddling across a field. 
The letters as written in the sky are usually 
about half a mile in length. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT AGES 


The truth about ages is that almost any 
age is as good as any other. The Architect 
of human life fashioned in human experi- 
ence a succession and a growth. The thrills 
of childhood are unsurpassable for the 
child, the fire and wonder of adolescence 
are different things but not less glorious to 
the boy and girl. With early manhood or 
womanhood, middle age and old age, new 
streams of knowledge, sensation, capacity 
flow in upon the individual and—if he lets 
them—recreate life for him. 


Men and women are getting a great deal 
out of life at 21, or 30, or 60, or 80. Each age 
is an important and vital age while in the 
living—not in the prospect, except to youth. 
If the world—whatever it thinks or says— 
did not find this essentially true, it would 
not go on as briskly and cheerfully at it 
does.—New York Sun. 
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Home-Made Reflecting Telescopes 


For most of us “heaven’s ebon vault, 
studded with stars,” has a peculiar fasci- 
nation. We gaze in rapt wonder at Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, the moon and all the vast 
galaxy of stars. We are awed as we con- 
template the almost infinite distances that 
separate some of these celestial bodies 
from our planet, as we think of their rela- 
tion to the great central orb of the system, 
as we consider changes taking place in them 
and as we speculate on conditions obtain- 
ing on them and whether or not any are 
inhabited by beings such as ourselves. But 
studying astronomy without the aid of a 
suitable telescope is a good deal like try- 
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Mr. Wilson and His Telescope 


ing to learn such sciences as medicine, 
chemistry or engineering by correspond- 
ence. While a good astronomical tele- 
scope costs far more than the ordinary 
person can afford to pay, this need bar no- 
one from an intimate acquaintance with 
the stars; scores of amateur astronomers 
have successfully built for themselves tele- 
scopes which bring distant worlds near ahd 
faithfully reveal their wonders to the eye. 

L. J. Wilson, one of these telescope build- 
ers, tells in the Illustrated World how he 
did it after being inspired by a news item 
about a 16-year-old farmer lad who built 





Reflector Built by Mr. Barns 
for himself a telescope with which he dis- 


covered a comet. Wilson’s reflector is made 
of a disk of plate glass 11 inches in di- 
ameter and an inch and a half thick, such 
as is used for the window of a ship’s port- 
hole. He. ground it to a concave form by 
patiently working it against another flat 
disk, using carborundum as the abrasive. 
Then he polished it carefully, putting in all 


together on the reflector about 140 hours. 

The light but rigid tube, 10 feet long, 
was constructed of hoops and bars of steel 
with a few pieces of wood, as illustrated. 
The mirror is mounted in the lower end 
of the tube which is attached to the “cradle” 
at the end of the declination axis—a section 
of gas-pipe which turns between two boards 
clamped down with bolts. The bottom board 
is fixed to a piece of steel shafting which 
serves as the polar axis, turning in two 
rings bolted to a rigid wooden post. This 
axis of course must be parallel with the 
earth’s axis of rotation. So mounted the 
telescope can be turned easily in any direc- 
tion desired. The framework of the tube 
while in use is wrapped with heavy paper 
to prevent the formation of dew on the 
mirrors. The instrument can be taken in- 
doors in bad weather. 


The reflector concentrates the rays of 
light at a point near the upper end of the 
tube. There they are intercepted by a small 
flat mirror which projects them into the 
eye-hole at the side. The reflected image, 
says Wilson, is remarkably true in color. 
The instrument complete cost about $25. 


C. E. Barns, another amateur, built a re- 
flecting telescope at a cost of about $26. 
He emphasizes the importance of silvering 
the mirror properly. In an article in Sci- 
ence and Invention he declares that a well 
silvered mirror surface will give 80 or 90 
per cent of reflection. Great care must be 
exercized to keep everything absolutely 
clean, to use pure chemicals, measure them 
accurately and maintain a uniform temper- 
ature of about 80 degrees in silvering. 

For this work prepare four solutions as 
follows: A, 175 grains nitrate of silver in 
10 ounces distilled water; B, 262 grains 
ammonium nitrate in 10 ounces distilled 
water; C, 10 ounces caustic potash (puri- 
fied by alcohol) in 10 ounces distilled 
water. D is made by dissolving one-half 
ounce granulated sugar in five ounces 
distilled water and adding 50 grains tar- 
taric acid. Boil 10 minutes in a glazed dish, 
then add one ounce pure grain alcohol and 
enough distilled water to make 10 ounces. 
Place the reflector on a level surface. Wrap 
and tie securely about its edges a strip of 
heavy paper saturated with paraffin to make 
a sort: of tray to hold the chemicals. Mix 
one ounce each of solutions A and B in a 
clean glass and one ounce each of solutions 
C and D in another. Clean the reflector 
with several applications of pure nitric 
acid, rinsing it each time with distilled 
water. Then mix the contents of the two 
glasses, pour over the surface of the re- 
flector and rock gently. Apply the chem- 
icals in exactly the same manner two or 
three times, discarding the old and pour- 
ing on a fresh mixture as soon as the for- 
mer shows signs of muddiness. Rinse the 
mirror half a dozen times in distilled water, 
flow over it an ounce or two of denatured 
alcohol and leave it in a sunny window a 
day or two to dry. Finally polish with 
fine, dry jeweler’s rouge on chamois skin. 

Barns’s mirror is mounted in a steel 
tube with a door in its lower end (note il- 
lustration). His eyepieces are home-made, 
with excellent lenses bought for a nominal 
sum at a second-hand store. An optical 
finder, he says, is a great help and for 
certain work is practically indispensable. 
For mounting, Barns used a concrete pil- 
low surmounted by a wooden platform. 
The essential things are rigidity,, ease 
and smoothness in working and balance. 
Barns’s instrument. is supported by a 


heavy wedge of wood, sawed to an angle 
equal to the latitude of the place. 
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If local libraries and book dealers cannot supply you with 
a certain book, write direct to Arthur R. Womrath, Inc., 
21 W. 45th St. New York. Besides being able to supply 
any book published, this firm sells slightly used books from 
its own circulating Hbraries at ¢reatly reduced prices. 


Now that the prince of Wales has decided 
to again visit the United States—traveling 
more or less incognito, of course—the news- 
papers and magazines are full of articles 
about his traits, his hobbies, the possibili- 
ties of his marrying, his horsemanship (7?) 
and, in fact, everything they can “dig up” 
about him. Interviews with the heir to the 
British throne are so numerous that it 
would seem as if His Royal Highness has 
time for naught else. However, the prince 
will be a “prince” only while he visits Presi- 
dent Coolidge—international courtesy de- 
mands this. At all other times during his 
American visit. he will be called “Lord Ren- 
frew,” which is’ only one of his many titles. 
This is done so that he will not be both- 
ered with the “fuss” of according him 
honors due a royal visitor. After dining 
with President Coolidge and witnessing a 
polo match on Long island he will hasten 
away to his Canadian ranch where he will 
spend most of his time in America. 

The prince’s approaching visit recalls 
the one he made in 1919. At that time 
President Wilson was ill so Vice-President 
Marshal welcomed young Mr. Wales. The 
prince made many social calls and set the 
hearts of many debutantes fluttering. Din- 
ners were given in his honor. It is re- 
lated that at all of these functions the heir 
to the British domains adhered to the cus- 
tom of royal table etiquette. He was always 
served first—even before the ladies—and 
as soon as he had finished arose without 
so much as an excuse and retired. to the 
lounge or smoking-room. Because of that 
many members of so-called “society” had 
to finish their meal without the royal 
presence or follow the British example and 
leave the table with the prince. After a 
stay of four days in this country the prince 
sailed on the presidential yacht Mayflower 
to Chesapeake bay where he was transferred 
to a British warship which took him home. 


When Euzebe Vidrine of Ville Platte, La., 
was sentenced to death for murder he pe- 
titioned the judge to delay his execution so 
that he could finish a book he was writing. 
In it he points out that crime does not pay 
and warns other young men against going 
wrong. He hopes that profits from the sale 
of this volume will aid in the support of 
his widowed mother. Vidrine is 26 years 
old. During sweltering days and sultry 
nights he toiled on his book in the Evan- 
geline parish jail. And when he had fin- 
ished he sent word to the governor that he 
was ready to pay the extreme penalty. 


Books We Have Read 

From Immigrant to Inventor, Michael 
Pupin (Chas. Scribner’s Sons)—This book 
wasn’t a best-seller until it won the Pulit- 
zer biography prize for 1924. It is an 
unusual story that Mr. Pupin (pronounced 
“pew-peen”) relates, proving once again 
that “truth is stranger than fiction.” The 
author was born in Serbia in 1858 and 
came to this country as an immigrant 
when 15 years of age. “We were carefully 
examined and cross-examined,” he writes, 
“and when my turn came the examining 
officials shook their heads and seemed to 
find me wanting. I confessed that I had 
only five cents in my. pocket and had no 
relatives here, and that I knew of nobody 
in this country except Franklin, Lincoln 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe, whose ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ I had read in translation, One 
of the officials seemed much impressed by 
this remark and looking very kindly into 


my eyes said, ‘You showed good taste when 
you picked your American acquaintances.’ ” 
Anyhow, Pupin was admitted. He received 
his naturalization papers on the day he 
was graduated from Columbia. The clerk 
who handed him his final papers, he said, 
did so in an off-hand way, without seeming 
to appreciate the honor that was being 
conferred. Since 1901 Mr. Pupin has been 
professor of electro-mechanics at Colum- 
bia. His fame as an inventor is interna- 
tional. Radio today owes much to his re- 
searches and to the Pupin coil which first 
made it possible to telephone across the 
American continent. The board which 
awarded the literary prize to Pupin ad- 
judged his work to be “the best biography 
teaching patriotic and unselfish services to 
the people, illustrated by an eminent exam- 
ple.” All of which shows that success can 
come to native-born or alien through thrift 
and strict application to work. However, 
Mr. Pupin’s career has many parallels in 
America, the “land of opportunity.” For 
instance, Rabbi Kornfeld came to America 
from Hungary as a child-immigrant. He 
is now U. S. minister to Persia. 

The Lady of Pentlands, Elizabeth Jordan 
(Century Co.)—We enjoyed this more than 
any other mystery story we have read in 
recent months. To begin with, the plot is 
natural and the action is convincing and 
not a bit overdrawn. Besides, the charac- 
ters are everyday people—no “iron claws,” 
“web-feet,” “purple shadows” or other junk. 
Not until the last pages is the secret solved. 
There are two children. They live in a cas- 
tle. One of them kéeps disappearing. How 
a pretty girl breaks the “evil spell” pro- 
vides a rare treat for mystery lovers. 

High Road, Janet Ramsay (Century Co.) 
—Peter Adams, the hero, is the son of a 
professor of Greek. He has always lived 
in the shadow of a college yet without 
any desire for “book learning,” much to his 
father’s sorrow. Peter’s only interest is 
music. How he achieves his life’s ambition 
is interestingly related. There is also a 
love element to heighten the effect. This is 
a story about music‘written by a musician. 
The author is a pianist and teacher. 


LINES IN A BIBLE 
Remember, love, who gave thee this, 
When other days shall come; 
When she who had thy earliest kiss 
Sleeps in her narrow home. 
Remember, ’twas a mother gave 
The gift to one she’d die to save. 





The mother sought a pledge of love, 
The holiest for her son; 

And from the gift of God above 
She chose a goodly one; 

She chose for her beloved boy 
The source of life, and light, and joy. 


And bade him keep the gift—that when 
The parting hour should come 

They might have hepe to meet again 
In her eternal home. 

She said his faith in that would be 
Sweet incense to her memory. 


And should the scoffer, in his pride, 
Laugh that fond gift to scorn, 

And bid him cast that pledge aside 

That he from youth had borne! 

She bade him pause and ask his breast 
If he, or she, had loved him best? 


A parent’s blessing on her son 
Goes with this holy thing; 

The love that would retain the one 
Must to the other cling. 

Remember, ’tis no idle toy, 
A mother’s gift—remember, boy! 
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Have You Read It? 








Haven’t you often wished m3 a true picture of your 
Government? Not a Republican picture, but an accurate, 
unprejudiced, nonpolitical picture of the Government of 
which you are a part and partner? 

That picture ts now put before the American people. 
Frederic J. Haskin, in his book, ‘“‘The American Govern- 
ment’’ has set forth the story of the actual workings of the 
great governmental machine in a manner at once so skillful 
and accurate as to win the commendation of our greatest 
statesmen, and which will quicken the pulse of every 
American who reads it. 

Get this book! Know your Government! Price $1.00, 
mailed to any address in the United States. Money back 
if not satisfied. 


A five-color map of the United States. 22x28 inches with com- 
prehensive data,and booklet containing complete text of constitution 


THE PATHFINDER PUB. CO., Washington. D. C. 

Please find inclosed $........... for which you will 
send, postage prepaid, ............sse0+5 copies of the 
—— enlarged edition of “The American Govern- 
men 
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(Price per copy—One Dollar) 
for men and women 


SPLENDID CHANCE frcieimes 


J. Haskin’s famous book, “The American Government.” on liberal 
terms. Great campaign stuff. Book has sold 685,000 copies and 

now going stronger than ever. wine g once to FREDERIC J: 
HASKIN, Box P, Washington, D. 


USED Correspondence Serene ot all schoois sold, rent- 
ed and exchanged. List free. New 1924 catalogue free. 
(Courses bought). Lee Mountain, East Chattanooga, Tenn, 
JOIN our home study club and save over 50 % on new or used 


correspondence courses. Particulars free. Courses bought. 
Students’ Exchange, Dept. A, 47 West 42 St., New York 


$$ FOR IDEAS. PHOTOPLAY 


Plots accepted any form; revised, criticized, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. NIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION, 
235 Security Bldg, Santa Monica & Western, Hollywood, Cal. 
Publishers Popular Scenario Writer. Send for free samole copy. 
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High School Course . 
in 2 Years You can complete 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL 
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TECHNICAL 


(21stTYEAR] COLLEGE 


Intensely practical training in Drafting and Engi- 
neering —civil, wp electrica vf structural 
Architecture. 2 year Di pease seers S. Degree; 
special short courses. Course adap to your needs. 
No time wasted. Instructors are experts. Our gradu- 
ates arein constant demand. unities for part- 
time work — studying. Day and evening classes. 
Athletics. any time. Low tuition— terms. 
Write for 52- “page illustrated Blue Book, describing op- 
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— Our Health ——~ 








Diseases of Ancient Man 


By examining bones, rock inscriptions 
and through other means science is able 
to tell what diseases roamed the world 
long before Biblical times. For example, 
Prof. Moodie of the University of Illinois 
found a dinosaur that had something the 
matter with its tail thousands of years be- 
fore man was created. The American Med- 
ical Association Journal says that as far 
back as can be followed the early inhabit- 
ants of the Nile valley suffered from a dis- 
ease of the joints. Infection of the teeth 
was also rife. A hump-backed priest of 
Ammon, 1000 years B. C., owed his hump 
to Pott’s disease, showing how little 3000 
years have altered the behavior of tuber- 
culosis. Pneumonia is demonstrated in 
mummies with bacteria still in a stainable 
condition. Sarcoma of the bone is identi- 
fied in a skeleton of 250 A. D. Lesions close- 
ly resembling smallpox can still be recog- 
nized in mummies. 

Arteriosclerosis was common and severe 
in those days, when tobacco, excessive meat 
eating, modern strenuosity and such things 
that nowadays are blamed for this con- 
dition certainly did not exist. Egyptian art 
has much reference to the dwarfs and other 
deformed persons of that day, which shows 
that rickets has probably existed 5000 years. 
Investigations reveal that men were com- 
monly stiff and old at 50 years, and that 
“the good old days” were not so good from 
a health standpoint. Royalty often had ex- 
tremely bad teeth and gums, queens were 
often bald, and princesses sometimes had 
lice in their hair. 





Carbon-Monoxid Causes Colds 


Many colds are directly traceable to foul 
air. Gas logs, heaters and ranges are dan- 
gerous. Any gas range where the oven is 
used without a pipe connection to carry off 
the fumes is sure to give the occupants of 
the house colds. The heater in the bath- 
room is another health menace. According 
to the U. S. bureau of mines the auto today 
causes more colds than any other one thing. 
Free ventilation in a closed car is absolutely 
essential to health. 

Scientists claim that one part of carbon- 
monoxid to 100 parts of air is dangerous. 
If the air becomes further denatured by 
these fumes death may be caused instantly. 
Symptoms of carbon-monoxid poisoning are 
exactly those of a cold in the head, with 
catarrhal discharges, sneezing, and closing 
of the air passages as after-effects. Once 
poisoned by this gas a person will become 
more and more susceptible to its effects. 
It tends to make one sleepy, and in many 
instances the sleepiness is so overpowering 
that the victim cannot protect himself. 
When poisoned by the fumes of carbon- 
monoxid the membranes of the nose and 
head become more susceptible to cold germs 
in the air. 


Treatment for Acne or Blackheads 
Acne, more popularly known as “black- 
heads,” is a disease frequently found in 
boys and girls approaching maturity. It 
begins around the age of 10 to 12, some 





skins being more liable to attack than 
others, but is seldom found after 25. Dis- 
eased tonsils, running ears and intestinal 
disturbances are all thought to be causes. 
The face, particularly the nose, chin and 
forehead, the upper part of the chest and 
the shoulders are decorated with swollen 
spots, sometimes capped with pus and ac- 
companied with blackheads. These hard 
lumps may not come to a head but will be 
red and painful for weeks. 

The trouble cannot be cured, many au- 
thorities claim, unless the patient lives the 
right sort of life. This requires lots of 
out-door exercize, simple foods, plenty of 
water and deep breathing of fresh air. The 
trouble is sometimes caused by eating of 
food one does not like, says Dr. A. H. Hodge, 
of West Virginia. Constipation should be 
avoided by taking a tablespoonful of min- 
eral oil every night about three hours 
after eating. Frequent bathing is essen- 
tial. The teeth, tonsils and nasal cavities 
should be examined to see that they are 
all right. Bathe the affected parts in hot 
water and squeeze the pus from them but 
not hard enough to cause bleeding. Then 
apply a good lotion. 


Medical News Jottings 


According to Dr. G. W. Crile, of Cleve- 
land, one of the most important medical 
advances of the year is the discovery that 
a drop of iodine drunk daily in water will 
nearly always prevent thyroid trouble 
(goiter) in children and in pregnancy. This 
treatment, he says, is so simple that many 
people refuse to believe it. 

Clement Jeffery, English eye expert, 
claims that the wearing of horn-rimmed 
spectacles is an atrocity. The chief cause of 
myopia (nearsightedness), he says, is not 
near work, but mental strain. If all les- 
sons were made interesting and teachers 
and parents were models of love and pa- 
tience, there would be no nearsighted de- 
fects of the eyes, he believes. 

Light work and exercize have proved a 
successful cure for insanity in New York 
state where thousands of insane people are 
being given this treatment instead of med- 
icines and drugs. According to Dr. O. F. 
Haviland, head of the state hospital com- 
mission, adult patients with minds like 
children have been improved so greatly by 
this method that their parole is possible. 
Those whose disorders are incurable, he 
says, are brought to a condition where it 
is much easier for the attendants to care 
for them. 


’ ful for children. 





Dr. Copeland's 
Big Health Book , 
‘tina! $D98\ 
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Write today for full remedy on trial. 
PERKINS CHEMICAL CO., 44-H St.. Hastings. Nebr 


“Ser Suen Ke 


I positively guarantee Macerated Wheat to relieve the worst 
cases of stomach trouble and banish constipation or it costs 
you nothing. Soothing to a weak stomach as a poultice to in- 
flammation. Stays down and nourishes. Testimonials without 
number. My reputation of 25 years backs my guarantee, 
Write for proof. BYRON TYLER 

152 GIBRALTAR BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Delicious, wholesome, 

nese an y clean. Fine for Mah 

Jong parties. Health- 

Process learned while living in China, from Chi- 
nesé confectioner. Made under strictly sanitary conditions. 70 cts, 
per pound. Recipe—simple directions, easily followed—for $5.00, 


Weiti Bidg., RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


ACTRESSES 
9 Picture Visagraph 
Showing how leading artists and 
actresses bob their hair. Sent free. 
A. De Hol, Quincy Bidg., Chicage 

Genuine Harz Mountain 
guaranteed loud singers. $7 
each, Will be shipped ex- 


C A A R ; FE press prepaid on receipt of 
Pet 


cash with order. Satisfaction guaranteed. tmpertal 
Dept. A, 50 West 30th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Easy to Sel @ everywhere, 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
® Make $15 daily. Undersell stores. 
Shirt 


Completeline. Exclusive patterns. Free Samples. 
Manufacturers, 229 W.VanBuren, Factory 209, 
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Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell M 
a patent patch for instantly —e leaks in al 
utensils. Sample package free. OLLETTB 
MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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THE RADIO IN POLITICS 


It may be, as the wise man said, 
there is no new thing under the sun, but 
of late years there have been so many 
old principles and powers discovered 
and applied in a new way as to startle 
humanity to the point of no longer be- 
ing surprised at anything. Man is now 
at home on the earth, in the air and un- 
der the sea, so why should he be over- 
much excited when he is shown how 
to rig up a simple littie apparatus in 
his own house and to sit before his 
own hearth and follow word by word 
the transactions of a national conven- 
tion in a distant city? We have reached 
the “never surprised” mental state of 
the old woman who was always ready 
with an “I told you so,” even when in- 
formed that the calf had eaten the 
grindstone. 


And yet, if we stop to think about it, 
we must realize that the radio is a won- 
derful thing—a thing quite unbelievable 
but for the fact that we know it is. We 
were at first somewhat disposed, prob- 
ably, to hold in check our astonishment 
and wonder over this new thing because 
of the poor stuff we heard when we 
first wrapped a wire around a drum and 
put the receivers to our ears—jazz 
music, time signals, weather forecasts, 
bed-time stories and the like. But when 
our little wire, totally unconnected with 
the outside world, took us to the very 
platform of the Cleveland and New York 
conventions we began to realize what a 
powerful thing we have at our elbow. 


It was estimated that 5,000,000 people 
followed closely the proceedings of the 
Democratic convention—the more re- 
cent, more prolonged and more exciting 
of the two. Orators thundered from a 
platform in Madison Square Garden, 
but they were heard not only by the 
delegates and the galleries out in front 
but by millions of men, women and 
children in towns and country, near by 
and hundreds of miles away. In fact, 
the radio audience probably heard more 
than the other. They heard the leaders 
discuss puzzling points in an undertone. 
They heard whispered directions given. 
They heard Chairman Walsh with his 
weary, husky voice directing roll calls, 
started off always with “Alabama” and 
the thundering, monotonous response: 
“Alabama casts 24 votes for Oscar Un- 
derwood”—a shouted phrase that the 
galleries soon joined in. Delegates from 
the floor could occasionally be heard 
protesting their chairman’s announce- 
ment of the state vote, and then the pa- 
tient order of the presiding officer: “Let 
the state be polled.” 


Points of order were raised, puzzling 


questions developed, and speakers came* 


up to the platform to discuss them. The 
arguments were reviewed by the chair- 
man, the decision rendered, and pro- 
ceedings would go on in their slow and 
lumbering way. But it was not all a 
matter of roll calls and parliamentary 
procedure. Orators of national renoun, 
stirred to the depths by their feelings 
on the issues involved, poured forth elo- 


quence and arguments in a way un- 
known to speakers facing a calm au- 
dience on formal occasions to make an 
address or deliver a lecture. Many a 
man sitting far away from the scene 
of conflict and turmoil will never for- 
get the impassioned plea of Newton D. 
Baker for his league of nations plank, 
or the last-ditch stand of the silver- 
tongued Bryan on the Ku Klux Klan 
issue. 

This year for the first time in history 
the general public were “in on” the big 
national conventions that met to choose 
our next president. At best only a few 
thousand can attend the conventions in 
person, and no person who has attend- 
ed one can so describe it as to make it 
very real to those not there. The army 
of writers who follow every phase and 
are highly paid to produce vivid de- 
scriptions of what transpires at those 
gatheringsare limited bytimeand space, 
and their stories after the event is cold 
are very different from seeing the 
sparks fly as the hot iron is struck. Now 
instead of hearing from the convention 
we, the millions of voters, can hear it. 
We can be present, figuratively, at his- 
tory in the making. Masses of people 
who had a very hazy idea of how plat- 
forms are adopted and candidates cho- 
sen now know just how the wheels turn 
in the process, how every president 
since Andrew Jackson was launched 
on the road to the White House. 


It is thought that 20,000,000 or more 
have listened to all or parts of the ac- 
ceptance speeches of the candidates. 
What a stupendous fact this is—we can- 
not as yet come anywhere near grasp- 
ing it or realizing its significance. The 
radio is a new agency of political war- 
fare, but the embattled forces hardly 
know how to use it or haw to counter- 
act its effects. It’s like the poison gas 
that the Germans launched in the World 
war. In some cases it may flare back 
and poison those that try to make use 
of it. Anyway the radio gives the whole 
people a chance to share in the proc- 
esses of a national election, from start 
to finish, as never before. 

What is to be the result? Besides 
knowing more about our political in- 
stitutions and understanding better 
their workings we have our interest in 
politics and government and public men 
aroused. That leads to more informa- 
tion, and to more intelligent voting. It 
has been freely predicted that the radio 
will induce a large increase of votes 
this year. If that be true it is well, for 
one of the weakest spots in our political 
system has been the indifference of a 
large per cent of our citizens in the 
use of the franchize. If every honest 
man and woman would study the sub- 
ject and vote according to conviction 
we should always have a good govern- 
ment. We couldn’t have a bad one. 

There is no knowing how far the 
radio will go in helping the candidate, 
and helping the voter. Now the speak- 
er may have an audience of millions. 
The candidate’s voice and even his 


breathing and his manner of clearing 


his throat will be known intimately 
by the voters. He will have to con- 
sider his invisible audience, and as 
never before political speeches will 
have to be terse, sincere and to the 
point. There will be better speaking 
and better voting. We have grown to 
be a big country now—both in numbers 
and square miles. A hundred years ago 
it would have seemed impossible for 
such a great expanse of territory filled 
with so many millions to see, hear or 
learn the same thing on the same day. 
But we do. A man may now go from 
the southern to the northern boundary, 
or from the east to the west coast, be- 
tween morning and evening, and the 
man sitting in his house in San Fran- 
cisco may listen to the president of the 
United States making a speech in Wash- 
ington. The radio has said: “Come, let 
us get together.” ; 
q 


President Doumergue of France now 
says that that story about the American 
advertising men stealing 47 of his solid 
gold spoons was not true. Probably the 
spoons were really only plated, and 
not solid. 

q 


Let it be said in honor of Andrew An- 
derson, the nominee for governor in 
South Dakota who was gored to death 
by .a bull, that at least here was one 
candidate for office who was really a 
dirt farmer. 

q 


It seems that those Italian editors win 
all of their duels. Must be because the 
pen is mightier than the sword—they 
know how to handle the publicity end 
of the affairs. 


q 
Wisconsin has a surplus of $16,000,000 
in the state treasury. No wonder the 
politicians are engaged in an unusually 
determined fight there to get control 
of the government. 


The Moscow government may truth- 
fully assert that the bolshevist regime 
has been extended to new territory. A 
brand new island popped up cut of the 
Azov sea a short time ago. 


gq 

Mrs. Ray M. Clark, of Lodgepole, S. 
Dak., asks us to “publish all you can 
against women smoking cigarettes.” She 
adds: “I think we women ought to put 
up a national fight—but where to begin, 
and how?” Yes, very true—“where to 
begin, and how?” The belling of the 
cat by the mice was easy compared to 
getting women to give up cigarettes, 
now that they are started on them and 
the immense tobacco interests, the high- 
brow publishers and so many others 
are in league to make the vice universal. 
About the last way we would try to 
head off the thing would be to tell the 
women not to smoke. We believe that 
most of them, after they have tried it, 
will find that there isn’t enough fun 
in it to pay for the degradation. If we 
could stop women smoking by urging 
them not to, we could also stop them 
bobbing their hair, dressing lascivious- 
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ly, powdering and painting, gambling, 
drinking etc. In other words we could 


make them angels at once. But we know 


better than to try. 


q 
Washington has only 150 out of the 
26,000,000 cows in the United States, ac- 
cording to department of agriculture. 
When it comes to political bulls, how- 
ever, the capital city could probably 
take the lead of the Union. 
q 
“SPANISH SWINDLE” STILL GOING 


At different times the Pathfinder has 
warned its readers against one of the 
most daring, successful and enduring 
skin-games in the world—namely what 
is known to both hemispheres as the 
“Spanish swindle.” Now we have a 
letter from one of our subscribers who 
forwards us a letter received from Mad- 
rid, Spain, which shows that the Span- 
ish swindlers are still at their old game 
—a game which they have kept up for 
generations. In fact it has been traced 
back as far as the year 1588, or three 
and a third centuries. 

In these rapid days “a sucker is born” 
much oftener than every minute, and 
the confidence men live and fatten on 
this ever increasing crop. Warnings do 
little good, it seems, for there are a great 
many people who do not read the pa- 
pers and know about what is going on 
in the world, and they always make 
easy victims for sharpers of all kinds. 

The beauty about the Spanish swindle 
is at once the boldness and simplicity 
of it. It is a work of art, perfected by 
long use and steady improvement. It 
is shrewdly calculated so as to appeal 
to just the type of people that are most 
likely to be caught—neither too igno- 
rant nor teo intelligent, but always 
with enough money at command to 
make their robbing worth while. Here 
is the way the recent letter reads; word- 
ing is often varied somewhat but the 
general idea is always the same. 

“Dear Sir: Being imprisoned here in 
Madrid by bankruptcy I beg your aid 
to recover a sum of $360,000 I have in 
America. It is necessary for you to 
come here to release my baggage by 
paying to the registrar of the court the 
expenses of my trial and recover my 
portmanteau containing a secret pocket 
where I have hidden the money. As 
reward I offer you one-third of that 
amount, namely $120,000. I cannot re- 
ceive your answer in the prison but if 
you accept you should send a cablegram 
to a person who is in my confidence 
who will deliver it to me. His address 
is Pascual Hernandez, Lista Coursos, 
Bilbao. Be sure to answer by cable 
and not by letter, as the highest dis- 
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cretion is necessary.” 
signed “R. de S.” 

Of course the whole story is a put-up 
job and the names are fictitious. The 
address given is a “blind” one at which 
the swindlers can get any messages that 
are sent but which the victims would 
be unable to find if they went to Spain 
and tried to get into personal contact 
with the parties. The swindle is carried 
on year after year and generation after 
generation, as a regular business, and 
it must pay or the swindlers would give 
it up. Sometimes, as the story is told 
in the letter, tke prisoner, besides hav- 
ing the fortune hidden away in the va- 
lise, also has a beautiful niece or daugh- 
ter who is threatened by wicked ene- 
mies and whom the prisoner wishes to 
place in the custody of the susceptible 
victim in America. 

If the victim sends a cablegram in 
response to the letter he then receives 
further instructions, with a demand for 
cash. Gradually he is lured on and on 
until he finds himself trapped. In many 
cases gullible Americans have turned 
everything they had into cash and gone 
to Spain in the fond hope of securing 
the fortune, and perhaps also the guar- 
dianship of the beautiful Spanish 
senorita into the bargain. They are 
taken in hand by the swindlers, who 
skin them of their last cent and every- 
thing else of any value and then turn 
them loose, or do away with them. In 
some cases the victims have applied to 
the American diplomatic or consular 
authorities in Spain for help and in 
this way the matter has been brought 
to the attention of our government at 
Washington. The government has is- 
sued warnings, but these warnings 
never reach the people who need them 
most. 

The Spanish authorities of course 
could ferret out the swindlers and put 
a stop to the game, as it is carried on 
wholesale, but perhaps the swindlers 
enjoy the protection of certain officials 
and are thus safe from pursuit or pun- 
ishment, just as rich bootleggers in this 
country are said to be. The Pathfinder 
has turned the swindlers’ letter over to 
the government and if there is any way 
to protect our people from such imposi- 
tions action will no doubt be taken. 


About 10 years ago the Spanish au- 
thorities did get busy and make genu- 
ine “prisoners” of some of the sharpers, 
but either the culprits have completed 
their term and are doing business again 
at the old stand or their understudies 
are carrying on the industry. This is 
proved by recent articles in the French 
papers telling of a wealthy Frenchman 
named Issanchou, of Toulouse, who bit 
on a letter similar to the one we have 
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quoted. In that case the name of the 
“prisoner” given in the letter was Al- 
berto, and the go-between was named 
Perez. The letter offered Issanchou the 
usual one-third of the fortune—which 
this time was 800,000 pesetas—and also 
the beautiful daughter of Alberto, whose 
picture was sent. Issanchou went on 
to meet Perez and the girl, taking 32,000 
francs in cash with him, and he tele- 
graphed his friends back home that ev- 
erything was going along all right— 
but he was not heard from again. 

The files of the Spanish police at Mad- 
rid contain complaints received from 
all parts of the world. They indicate 
that fully 20 per cent of all the “sucker 
list” to which letters are addressed by 
the swindlers make some reply and 
that nearly five per cent of the victims 
respond with cash. The business is 
now being conducted evidently in regu- 
lar up-to-date style, for the swindlers 
no longer take the trouble to write 
the letters out by hand. The letter sent 
to the Pathfinder is a very good imita- 
tion of handwriting but close examina- 
tion shows that it was reproduced by 
some printing process. People of much 
intelligence or business experience 
would see at once that the letter was a 
fake, but it looks genuine enough to fool 
anyone who is naturally credulous. 

The swindlers by correspondence 
with people in each locality secure the 
addresses of persons who are supposed 
to have some money and to be easy 
marks—especially the kind who are al- 
ways looking to get something for noth- 
ing. In most cases the victims who 
have been swindled are so ashamed of 
being caught on such a silly scheme that 
they keep their misfortune to them- 
selves. This is just what the swindlers 
want as it helps them to keep the game 
going. 

gq 


News report says that things are 
booming so in Iowa as a result of the 
good crops that the town of Orient, with 
only 373 population, has established a 
golf club with farmers as members. 
This looks like more Republican propa- 
ganda intended to prove that the dis- 
content in the agricultural states was 
a false alarm. 


Hjalmar Branting, former premier of 
Sweden, is the last statesman to proph- 
esy another world war, declaring the 
conditions for it are as ripe as in 1914. 
If another such war does break out soon 
it cannot take the world by surprise be- 
cause our prophets of evil have been 
foretelling it ever since the last war 
ended. Men who have seen a horrible 
catastrophe are naturally nervous for a 
while. 
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Why Sailors are Called “Gobs” 

Ques. Please tell me why American 
sailors are called “gobs.”—Ans. The word 
“gob” as applied to American sailors is 
often said to have originated along the 
Chinese coast about 10 or 15 years ago. 
But the origin of the word is obscure. There 
is an old English verb “to gob” which 
means to stop, and also to expectorate. 
There is also a noun “gob” which means 
the point of an anchor. For.many years 
“gob” has been applied in Great Britain to 
those in the revenue service engaged in 
suppressing smugglers. In England during 
later years any coastguard came to be called 
a gob. One authority says they were first 
called “gobbies” because they were noted 
for their gobbing—spitting. But how the 
word came to be the characteristic designa- 
tion for an American sailor has never been 
determined. 


The Two Bullets and Gravity 


Ques. If a gun held exactly horizontal 
were fired out to sea from the top of a 
lighthouse, and if another bullet of the same 
size and weight were dropped from the 
muzzle at the same instant the gun is fired, 
which of the two bullets would strike the 
water first, or would they both strike it at 
the same time?—Ans. Physicists say the 
two bullets would strike the water at the 
same time. The force of gravity would not 
be interfered with by the forward. motion 
of the one bullet. 


Origin of Word “Chauvinist” 


Ques. Why are rampant patriots called 
“Chauvinists”?—Ans. Chauvin (pronounc- 
ed sho-vin) was an old battle-scarred vet- 
eran of the French empire under Napoleon. 
He so adored the “man of destiny” that he 
never wearied of telling of the emperor’s 
exploits at Austerlitz and Jena. A character 
named Chauvin became common on the 
vaudeville stage of the day and the name 
soon began to signify a person who holds 
extravagant and narrow-minded views of 
his own country and has enmity toward all 
other nations. The word has nearly the 
same meaning as “jingo.” 


Only Left-Handed President 


Ques. Have we ever had a president who 
was left-handed?—Ans. Yes, James A. Gar- 
field, the 20th president, was left-handed. 
This fact is recorded by the unusual atti- 
tude of the arms on the statue of Garfield 
near the capitol in Washington. 


“Poor as Job’s Turkey” 


Ques. Where did the saying “as poor as 
Job’s turkey” originate?—Ans. Probably 
the most remarkable thing about the pro- 
verbial Job’s turkey is the fact that Job 
never had a turkey. This bird, which be- 
longs to the pheasant family, was erro- 
neously thought by the early settlers in this 
country to have come from Turkey and the 
fowl was named accordingly. But the tur- 
key was a native of America and Europeans 
neyer heard of it until the New World was 
discovered by Columbus thousands of years 
after Job, the richest man in all the East, 
was gathered to his fathers. The phrase 
“poor as Job’s turkey” is supposed to be of 
American origin. It probably originated in 
an old book entitled “Sam Slick” by the 
American-Canadian jurist and author, 
Thomas C. Haliburton. In this book a 





turkey gobbler is described as being so poor 
that he had only one feather in his tail, 
and so weak that he had to lean against a 
fence to gobble. The turkey’s emaciated 





condition was ascribed to his persistent 
efforts to hatch out chicks from eggs 
which didn’t have any chicks in them. But 
just how Job became associated with the 
turkey has never been determined. 


“Skeleton in the Closet” 


Ques. A person with a secret sorrow is 
said to have a skeleton in his closet. How 
did this saying originate?—Ans. “There is 
a skeleton in every house” is said to be an 
old saying taken from an Italian humorous 
story. But the expression “skeleton in the 
closet” has been popularized by an English 
story. A woman had an only son who ob- 
tained an appointment in India. One day 
the mother received a letter from her son 
with this strange request: “Pray, mother, 
get someone who has no cares and troubles 
to make me six shirts.” The mother search- 








Persia, too, has its dervishes. 


They are 
numerous along the caravan routes where they 
offer prayers for the travelers—for small con- 
wees These alms are held in calabash 
shells. 





ed in vain for such a person. Finally she 
called upon a woman who invited her to 
go with her to a bedroom. The strange 
woman then opened a closet which contain- 
ed a human skeleton. “Madam,” she said, 
“I try to keep my trouble to myself, but 
every night my husband compels me to kiss 
that skeleton, who was once my husband’s 
rival and whom he killed in a duel. Think 
you that I am happy?” The mother im- 
mediately wrote to her son and told him 
her experiences and the son replied: “I 
knew when I gave the commission that ev- 
eryone had his cares, and you, mother, 
must have yours. Know then that I am 
condemned to be executed and can never 
return to England. Mother, mother! there 
is a skeleton in every house.” 


“Lafayette, We are Here” 


Ques. Did Gen. Pershing himself at the 
tomb of Lafayette make the statement, “La- 
fayette, we are here”?—Ans. According to 
Hoyt’s Cyclopedia of Quotations, this state- 
ment was made by Pershing himself at the 
tomb of Lafayette in 1918. The statement 
is made on the authority of a letter dated 
Jan..4, 1919, from Pershing’s military sec- 
retary to George Morgan, the army officer. 


“Swing Around the Circle” 


Ques. When a president makes a tour 
through the country for political purposes 
why do they call it a “swing around the 
circle”’?—Ans. This expression came into 
use during the administration of Andrew 
Johnson. After congress had begun im- 
peachment proceedings against him Presi- 
dent Johnson made a tour through the 
Northwestern states to justify himself be- 
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fore the people. Johnson, who had risen 
from extreme poverty, was proud of his 
career and in his speeches he repeatedly 
declared that he “had swung around the 


entire circle from alderman to president.” 


The newspapers and politicians took up the 
expression in ridicule and called the presi- 
dent’s trip his swing around the circle. 
Strictly speaking, the phrase means to go 
through an entire series, as of offices or 
studies, but popularly it is applied to a tour 
such as that made by President Johnson. 


Half-Masting Flag in Mourning 


Ques. When did the custom of placing 
flags at half-mast in mourning originate?— 
Ans. The history of this custom has never 
been traced. Half-masting the flag as a 
sign of mourning has been a common prac- 
tice among the civilized nations for several 
centuries. It is supposed that it-grew out 
of the old practice of lowering the flag as 
a sign of submission at sea. The Spanish 
in the 17th century regularly placed the 
flag at half-mast as a signal of distress. 


Highest Speed Ever Attained 


Ques. What is the highest speed ever 
attained by man in any form of machine? 
—Ans. The record speed was made in an 
airplane by Lieut. A. J. Williams, of the 
U. S. navy, at Mitchel Field,*Long Island, 
in 1923. In a Curtis racer Williams attain- 
ed a speed of nearly 267 miles an hour, the 
fastest man has ever traveled in any form 
of mechanical device. 


Duties of Solicitor-General 


Ques. What are the duties of the so- 
licitor-general?—Ans. The solicitor-gener- 
al is the chief assistant of the attorney- 
general. He is appointed by the president 
and performs the duties of the department 
in the absence or disability of his chief. 
Under the direction of the attorney-gen- 
eral he has supervision of all cases before 
the supreme court in which the govern- 
ment is interested. The attorney-general 
appears in court in person only in cases of 
great importance. The _ solicitor-general 
also aids the attorney-general in preparing 
legal opinions for the guidance of the presi- 
dent and other federal officers. 


Wasps and Yellow Jackets 


Ques. Will you please explain the dif- 
ference between the wasp and the yellow 
jacket?—Ans. “Wasp” is the general name 
of a large class of insects. There are many 
species, both of social and solitary wasps. 
“Yellow jacket” is merely the name: given 
to several species of American social wasps 
which belong to the genus “Vespa.” The 
color of the body of the yellow jacket is 
partly bright yellow and the insects are 
noted for their irritability and painful 
stings. Yellow jackets are also called 
hornets. Some species live in the ground 
while others make paper nests suspended 
from a tree or bush. 


Correct Pronunciation of “McAdoo” 


Ques. How should the name “McAdoo” 
be pronounced? I maintain that the accent 
is on the second syllable and that the “a” 
is long as in “ate.” Am I right?—Ans. No, 
you are not right. The name is pronounced 
“Mack-a-doo,” the first syllable being ac- 
cented. 


Rhubarb and Pie Plant 


Ques. Please tell me where rhubarb got 
its name and whether it should be classed as 
a fruit or vegetable—Ans. The derivation 
of the name “rhubarb” is not clear. It is 
believed that it originally came from a 
local name on the Black sea. Some authori- 
ties trace it to “Rha,” a name for the river 
Volga, and “barbaron,” the neuter gender 
of “barbaros,” meaning foreign. Owing to 
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its wide use in making pies rhubarb is 
often called “pie plant.” There are several 
species of rhubarb, but the conimon garden 
variety is the best known. It is cultivated 
for the fleshy stalks which are used in mak- 
ing tarts, sauce, pies and wine. In many 
countries rhubarb is cultivated for the 
roots which have a medicinal value. In 
cookery rhubarb, along with potatoes, 
cabbage, carrots, peas, celery, lettuce and 
tomatoes, is regarded as a vegetable. It 
is natural that it should not be considered 
as a fruit because it is the stem which is 
used for food. 


Impact of Bullet 


Ques. If a man is standing straight and 
is instantly killed with a pistol would the 
impact of the bullet have any tendency to 
cause him to fall backward, provided of 
course he is shot from the front?—Ans. 
Certainly, the impact of the bullet would 
have a tendency to knock him backwards. 
The force behind a bullet is considerable. 


Candidates as Golf Players 


Ques. Does President Coolidge play golf 
and does either of the other two presi- 
dential candidates?—Ans. President Cool- 
idge is not a golf player. Neither is Sena- 
tor La Follette. John W. Davis, the Dem- 
ocratic nominee, is the only one of the 
three who plays golf. 


“War Is Hell” 


Ques. Did Sherman use the expression 
“War is hell”?—Ans. This expression is 
usually attributed to Gen. Sherman, al- 
though he did not remember that he had 
ever used it. John Koolbeck, of Harlem, 
Iowa. who was aid-de-camp to Gen. Wins- 
low, says that after the battle of Vicks- 
burg Gen. Sherman stood watching the 
army cross a bridge over the Pearl river. 
The aid-de-camp distinctly heard the gen- 
eral say: “War is hell.” 


Children of President Monroe 


Ques. Recently a Chicago paper printed 
a picture of what is claimed to be a son 
of President Monroe, ‘still living in Florida 
in his 108th year. Is this authenic?—Ans. 
The picture showing Maj. Edward James 
Monroe, who claimed to be a son of Presi- 
dent Monroe, was a fraud. James Monroe 
had only two children and they were both 
daughters. 


Nature of Guerrilla Warfare 


Ques. What is a “guerrilla war”’?—Ans. 
The word “guerrilla” is of Spanish origin 
and means a skirmish or little war. It is 
the diminutive of “guerra,” meaning war. 
A guerrilla war is one carried on irregu- 
larly and by independent bands. 





Richest Negro in United States 


Ques. Some time ago in the Pathfinder 
you mentioned Sarah Walker as being the 
wealthiest colored person in the United 
States. How much wealth did she have?— 
Ans. When Sarah Walker died in 1919 her 
fortune, which was made in the beauty cul- 
ture business, was valued at $1,000,000. She 
had a residence on the Hudson river which 
according to reports cost $250,000. 


“He Kept Us Out of War” 


Ques. Who was responsible for the slo- 
gan, “He kept us out of war’? Some say 
that President Wilson said it and that it 
was in the Democratic platform of 1916.— 
Ans. So far as we are able to determine 
President Wilson was not directly respon- 
sible for this slogan. Nor was it in the 
Democratic platform of 1916. It was mere- 
ly a slogan used by many of Wilson’s fol- 
lowers and campaign managers during the 
campaign. It may have been suggested 
by a speech made by President Wilson at 
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Cleveland on Jan. 29,-1916, in which he 
said: “You have laid upon me this double 
obligation: ‘we are relying upon you, Mr. 
President, to keep us out of war, but we 
are relying upon you, Mr. President, to 
keep the honor of the nation unstained.” 


“The Son of Man” 


Ques. Why did Jesus usually speak of 
himself as the “Son of Man” instead of the 
“Son of God”?—Ans. The expression “son 
of man” as used in the Semitic languages is 
a mere synonym of “man.” It is so used 
many times in the Old Testament. In the 
book of Daniel is the statement that “one 
like the Son of Man came with the clouds 
of heaven.” This is probably the origin of 
“Son of Man” as applied to the Christ. It 
refers to the divinity in the form of man. 
“Son of Man” seems to have been the title 
preferred by Jesus himself and with him 
it was synonymous with the pronoun “I.” 
It is supposed to have been assumed in 
humiliation. 


“Ajax Defying the Lightning” 

Ques. Where did the phrase “Ajax defy- 
ing the lightning” originate?—Ans. It is 
a myth found in Homer’s Iliad and works 
by later poets. “Ajax the Less” was the 
fleetest runner of all the Greeks except 
Achilles. His brutal treatment of Cas- 
sandra, a prophetess of Troy who had taken 
refuge in the temple of Minerva, caused him 
to be brought before Ulysses. He escaped 
punishment from the king, but the god- 
dess of the temple caused him to be wreck- 
ed at sea. The story goes that he clung to 
a rock and would have been saved if he 
had not refused the aid of the gods and 
defied the lightning. 





TYING THAT TUXEDO BOW 


Here’s how to tie a bow tie on a tuxedo 
collar: Hold the tie in your left hand and 
the collar in your right. Slip your neck in 
the collar and run the left-hand end of the 
tie over the right with the left hand, steady- 
ing the right end with the other hand. Then 
drop both ends, catching the left end with 
the right hand and the right end with the 
left hand. Reverse hands and pick up the 
loose end with the nearest hand. Pull this 
end through the loop with the unengaged 
hand and squeeze, This ties the bow. As 
a finishing touch, disentangle the hands. 
—Flamingo. 








644% AND SAFETY 


The Arnold booklet will interest 
you if you want to increase your 


ancome. 

Kt tells about our guaranteed first 
mortgage certificates that yield 
6% per cent, are amply secured 
by mort; on improved real 
estate and homes and are a direct 
obligation of this company, with 
capital and surplus of $1,250,000 
and record of 29 years of suc- 
cessful operation. 





ARNOLD:COMPANY 
1416 EYE ST. N.W. 
WASHINGTON ,D.C. 














LEADING $ 
MAGAZINES 


Four interesting magazines each for a full 
ear and the Pathfinder, leading national week- 
y, for 6 months—74 big papers for only @ 


little more than one cent each. 
ONLY 


Pathfinder  (2¢/38U53)) 
$100 


6 MONTHS 
Farm & Home (,s22:s) 
The Household (,;22.;) 





American Woman = (issdes) |, For 
Mother’s Home Life (is3ces) ) All Five 


Add 50c and get Pathfincer { Year instead of 6 Months 
Don’t miss this exceptional opportunity just 

because you are. already a subscriber to any 

of above. Send your order NOW and your 

—— se will be extended from date of 
iration. PRICE ADVANCES TO $1.60 SOON, 
Clip this advertisement and send with order, 
A Dollar Bill Will Do—We Take the Risk. 


Ezra Smith Co., Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 








$6602 


You receive $1000 cash for $660, if you follow the sim- 
ple systematic Earning by Saving Plan used by over 
seven million investors. 

Pes. $5 a month for 132 mos.—total $660. While 
making these payments, your money earns 914% sim- 
ple int.or 7%% compound int. When final 
ment is made you receive $1000 cash, a profit of $340. 


|.YOU CAN ALSO PURCHASE 


* ¢ 2000 Cash for $ 1320 at $ 10 mo. for 132 mos. 
$ 5000 Cash for $ 3300 at $ 25 mo. for 132 mos. 
$10000 Cash for $ 6600 at $ 50 mo. for 132 mos. 
$20000 Cash for $13200 at $100 mo. for 132 mos. 





vest outright $200 or more at 6%. 


BANKING SAFETY. 
U.S. National Bulidies and ond Lose ist = eno savi 
association, c 
are invested under wish State Banking Saparcichen, 
TE TO IOS FIIs 





1000 


and paid 
at th we 
go of 


pay- 


fenced may be made to pay in 78 monthly 
installments or on a 20 payment plan or you may in- 








CASH 


can be 
purchased fi | for, 


$ Res 


* musipens, professional and salaried men and women 
all over the United States and in many foreign coyn 
tries are profit sharing members. 


MONEY BACK ANY TIME 


Stop payments anytime and withdraw money in full, 
plus interest earned. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Do you want to build anindependent fortune? Do you 
want to become free from financial worries? Do 
want $1000 Cash for $660? These interesting details 
of the U. S. National Earning by Seving Plan are ex- 
plained in Free Book entitled “Financ ial Independense 
Made Easy.” Write for Copy today. Ask for Book109 


US ‘NATIONAL 
Building and Loan Association 


U. S. National Buildi 
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How to “See” Your Voice 


We all know in a general way that tones 
of the voice, as well as musical and other 
sounds, are produced by vibrations in the 
air. For every change in the pitch and 
tone there must be a corresponding change 
in the vibrations that produce it. The 
“opeidoscope,” an invention of Prof. A. L. 
Dolbear, enables us to see our voice in 
action. You can make one at home. 

The tube part can be made of tin or 
pasteboard. An ordinary cardboard tube 
for mailing pictures etc. will answer the 
purpose, or you can make your own tube 
by rolling pasteboard. The tube must be 
made with a square elbow at one end and 
an oblique elbow at the other. (The gen- 
eral shape is that of a smoker’s pipe.) The 
latter should be made to slip in and out 
of the other like a telescope. The object 
of this is so that the instrument can be 
turned round to suit your position. 

Over the open end of the square elbow 
stretch and tie a piece of thin rubber such 
as used in making toy balloons. In the 
middle of this rubber glue a tiny bit of 
looking-glass, not more than about an 
eighth of an inch in diameter. It must not 
be too heavy. You are now ready to “see” 
your voice, providing the sun is shining. 

Draw down the window shades and dark- 
en the room as much as possible, leaving 
only a small space for a sunbeam to come 
in. Let this ray of light fall on the bit 
of looking-glass in such a way that its 
reflection will be cast on the wall of the 
room. 

Now sing or talk into the stem end of 
the tube. Note how the reflecfion on the 
wall behaves. For one tone it will whirl 
around in a circle, for another it will 
make figure &’s, for another it will move 
in an ellipse, for another in a straight line, 
etc. It is mteresting to experiment with 
this little instrument. 


Has Miniature Railroad System 


What is said to be one of the best private 
miniature models of historical railroading 
ever assembled has been developed by Hugh 
Boutell, of Washington. As the result of 
seven years spare-time amusement this 
government scientist has constructed in 
the attic of his home a perfect replica of a 
commercial railroad system and junction 
town, scientifically accurate. Besides the 
town and railroad system he has con- 
structed 40 miniature locomotives, most of 
which are models of early types. 

Almost the entire attic is occupied by the 
miniature layout of the railroad town with 
all the mechanical facilities of maintenance 
and upkeep. The town has homes, churches 
and stores. The surrounding country is 
arranged to depict a rolling topography, 
and a winding river borders the town. A 
ferryboat which connects directly with the 
railroad line provides transportation across 
the waterway. There are passenger and 
freight depots, a turntable, a power plant 
and roundhouse, where a tiny motor oper- 
ates electrical machinery, and an automatic 
fuel-loading contrivance. The grade cross- 
ings are provided with safety gates which 
are lowered by thread controls whenever 
a train passes. Mail pouches are so hung 
on posts close to the track that a hook on 
the tiny mail car draws them through the 
open door as the train whizzes by. 

The rails are made of sheet brass, rolled 
into the essential shape and form. They 
are held in place by small wooden ties 
which are set in a regular roadbed bal- 
last of cinders and gravel. As the majority 


of the locomotives are operated by electrici- 
ty the track is bisected by a third rail—a 
copper wire soldered to ordinary wood 
screws. The cars and ferryboat are equip- 
ped with tiny electric lamps and the streets 
of the village are illuminated by arc lights. 
Even the headlights of the locomotives 
throw bright beams down the track in 
front of the speeding trains. Boutell can 
stop any of his tiny trains anywhere he 
desires ‘by simply turning a switch. He 
can also cause them to back or shift into 
a siding, uncouple the engine and run it 
onto the turntable. 





Where Long Necks are Fashionable 


Women the world over are addicted to 
undergoing extreme discomfort in order to 
appease Dame Fashion. In far-away Burma 
the feminine styles are little short of self- 
torture. There the Padaung women are 
remarkable because of the extraordinary 





Many Rings to this Belle 


high brass collars they wear. These collars 
stretch the neck far beyond normal pro- 
portions. 

The neckbands are composed of brass 
rods, each as thick as the little finger, com- 
mencing with wide ones on the shoulders 
and gradually reaching up with smaller 
ones to the chin. Little girls start in by 
wearing one or two rings, and then add 
to the number as they grow older. Five 
rings is about as much as youngsters can 
manage but the neck is kept constantly on 


the stretch until the ordinary limit of 21. 


is reached. 
record. 

At the back of the neck, fastened through 
the main coil, is a circle of rings which are 
used by husbands for tying up their wives 
when occasion demands it, comments the 
National Geographic Society. The legs of 
the women are also heavily adorned with 
brass rings; in fact, the average native 
woman of fashion wears between 60 and 
70 pounds of brass at all times. The toilers 
labor in the fields burdened down with 
about 50 pounds of rings. 


Twenty-five seems to be the 


Noted Horse in Retirement 


In Montgomery county, Md., there is an 
80-acre “Be Kind to Animals Rest Farm,” 
maintained by the Humane Education So- 
ciety. Here may be found many old horses 
who have given years of valuable service 
during their younger lives. Among these 
horses is Fanny, a famous race horse of 
nearly a quarter century ago. At one time 
she was the queen of the steeplechasers, 
but now she lolls in luxury without any- 
thing to do. She rubs noses with ex-trash 
cart horses, ice wagon horses, dray animals 
and the like. Perhaps the staunchest friend 
she has is Dandy, one of former Secretary 
Philander Knox’s favorite driving horses. 
Dandy was sent to the rest farm not long 
ago by Mrs, G, T, Ford, who wished him to 
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rest after his long career of faithful serv- 
ice. 

Fanny is a dappled gray mare, and is 
practically the same proud animal she 
was 25 years ago except that her legs are 
stiffer and her joints somewhat rusty. The 
details of her career are not known from 
the time she began to lose grip on the track 
until she came into the possession of Na- 
tional Park Seminary at Forest Glen. Here 
she served for many years as a riding 
horse. Many young debutantes learned to 
ride on Fanny. However, she got too old, 
even for this, and one of the graduates of 
the institution, who had learned to love 
her, arranged to turn her over to the rest 
farm for a life of ease. 


The Story of Starch 


The story is often told that starch was 
first invented by a vain woman who had 
a grudge against her fellow-creatures. In 
the old days when the rough-edged and 
high stiff collar threatened to sever the 
wearer’s neck from his body it was thought 
that no other person could have inflicted 
such punishment upon man. Also history 
is said to verify the fact by saying that the 
practice of starching clothes was invented 
by a woman during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. She was a Spaniard who wished 
to hide a blemish on the back of her neck 
by wearing a high starched collar. Another 
historian wrote that a woman who gained 
notoriety by inventing a recipe for yellow 
starch was “afterwards hanged for another 
crime.” In these early days starch was 
made from wheat flour and bran or other 
grains, and in all colors. Today, however, 
the chief commercial source of starch in 
the United States is corn, while in Europe 
it is the potato. 


Seals Taught to Swim 


Contrary to popular belief baby seals 
are as helpless in water as human babies. 
As related by hunters of Alaska the young 
seal must be instructed in all the lore of 
seal life including swimming, hunting food 
and escaping its enemies. From the time 
they are laid snugly in a bed of dry sea- 
weeds until they are ready to rustle for 
themselves seals are under unrelenting 
discipline, they say. According to one hun- 
ter, who has made hair seal hunting his 
business for years, he has watched a mother 
seal teach her baby to swim. The mother 
gathers the baby under her flipper (broad 
flat limb adapted for swimming) and slips 
carefully into the water. She suspends the 
young one on her flipper and barks, grunts 
or whines to indicate what she wants it 
to do. If the little one refuses to try, it is 
spanked with the mother’s flipper. The 
young seal gradually learns to swim, tak- 
ing only a few strokes at a time, he claims. 
Also in many sections along the Alaska 
coast baby seals are adopted as pets. It is 
said that they become as faithful as dogs 
and are as hard to get rid of as cats. 


Porcupine’s Pajama Wearer Returns 


Stanley Carlson, the Canadian Cactus 
with the porcupine’s pajamas, who went 
to the Canadian north woods last winter 
to engage in mortal combat with the hun- 
gry timber wolves has returned. Although 
disappointed, he is very much alive; he did 
not get a scratch and his life was never 
in danger at any time. The only weapons 
the Cactus carried were his specially made 
suit, a double-bitted ax and a two-edged 
jackknife. Made of thick cowhide and 
studded with 1200 one-inch spikes which 
were sharpened to a point, his suit resem- 
bled the exterior of a porcupine. The 
sleeves ended in spiked gloves, and spiked 
spats protected his shoes and ankles. His 
head covering consisted of a spiked helmet 
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with a steel baseball mask in front. The 
headpiece locked to a steel collar ‘on the 
suit. 

The Cactus says he didn’t have to bite 
’em or hug ’em to death as he expected, 
and instead of being chased by the wolves, 
he chased them. He claims he had to al- 
most beg them to attack him, and when 
they did, they tried to bite, retired and 
meekly died. Altogether the Cactus saw 
only about a dozen wolves the entire win- 
ter and had the pleasure of fighting off but 
three of them. One night he lured a pack 
of five onto the frozen surface of a lake 
about 80 miles north of the border. Two 
of these he killed with his double-bitted 
ax, one he wounded and the others fled 
into the forest The two killed were more 
than six feet long, and Carlson brought 
their pelts back with him to prove that 
he had encountered such prowling mon- 
sters. However, he believes he would have 
had much more fun had it been a more 
severe winter. The wolves were not hun- 
gry, he claims. “If I could only have had 
a chance to ‘wrassle’ those babies!” the 
Cactus sighed regretfully. 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


Please do not ask the Pathfinder to furnish solutions to 
puzzle-problems. When you have a problem in everyday 
life you have to find the solution. The Pathfinder is trying 
to teach people to depend on themselves. 





No. 238. Arrange three nines so that they 
will represent exactly 20. Ans. to 237— 
Tenn. 101,010. ’ 





THE RIVALRY OF RACES 


Lord Rosebery once spoke of the “secular 
antagonism” between Asia and Europe; and 
there seems, indeed, to be an uncontrollable 
antipathy between Eastern and Western civ- 
ilizations. The European races that come 
to America, however disparate their origin, 
become merged, generally speaking, in a 
more or less common type. Not so the Jap- 
anese, who remain distinct and unassimila- 
ble. No objection is made to the Japanese 
as individual citizens. There is no political 
animosity against them. The Japanese have 
the civic virtues to an unusual degree. They 
are notoriously sober, industrious, and law 
abiding. But to difference of race is added 
a peculiarly sharp form of economic rivalry. 
They can live in conditions disagreeable or 
impossible to men of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
They need little sustenance, and are satis- 
fied with poor shelter. They work long 
hours, and work well. They are proverbial- 
ly efficient. They are in fact too efficient. 
They outwork their white competitors and 
undersell them. Whereyer a group of Jap- 
anese workers settle, the white man is eco- 
nomically driven off the field. There have 
been many examples of Japanese who have 
maintained a high standard of living, both 
in California and in British Columbia; but 
in the main, and especially at first, they 
hopelessly under-cut white labor. 

These are fundamental causes of antag- 
onism, and it is idle to ignore the possibil- 
ity of ultimate conflict in the Pacific, di» 
tant though it may be. The Japanese are an 
ambitious race, who have made marvelous 
material progress during the last 50 years, 
and have greatly extended their empire in 
western Pacific waters. They have during 
that period acquired Korea, and established 
their authority over the Kuriles, Saghalien, 
Formosa and many other islands. How far 
these and the Asiatic mainland will suffice 
to absorb an ever-increasing population, 
debarred from the United States, remains 
to be seen. The Philippines, being an Amer- 
ican possession, are presumably also for- 
bidden ground. No wonder that most Amer- 
icans think of Japan as easting covetous 
eyes upon them, and impress the Filipinos 
with the futility of demanding complete in- 
dependence before they are also prepared 
to defend themselves unaided, And Ameri- 


can trans-Pacific trade is calculated to have 
increased about a hundredfold since 1900, 
and to be growing yearly. No-one will light- 
ly put forward alarmist theories about an 
ultimate clash of East and West. Upon the 
people of these islands, with their long ex- 
perience of both sets of views, their cher- 
ished friendship with Japan and their in- 
dissoluble ties with the United States, rests, 
perhaps, 
averting so incalculable a disaster. 
seeds of conflict are there—on either side of 
the Pacific ocean; and it behooves this coun- 
try to watch with incessant vigilance every 
turn in the most tremendous problem con- 
fronting the world. The action of the Unit- 
ed States marks a very significant stage in 
its development.—London Times. 


lifted above the level of the beasts by rea- 


is something more than the reaction of a 
petted vanity. 


thing useful. 


60 he will say that he wouldn’t mind living 
to be old if he knew he wouldn’t get to be 


another the habit of labor would have us 


world’s supply of chronic loafers who grade 
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the supreme responsibility for 
But the 





THE JOY OF BEING USEFUL 
If nothing else served, man would be 


son of his desire to accomplish something 
more than his needs require. When a small 
boy has carried in stove wood or gone on 
an errand and has received his wage of 
thanks and praise, the glow that he feels 


He is conscious of being a 
finer creature because he has done some- 
Let him be schooled in use- 
ful labor and this delight in being useful 
never will leave him. At 40 he will be 
proud of the good work he has done; at 


useless, 


In the minds of most of us who labor 
for our bread there is a pet delusion that 
if we were rich we should lay aside the 
tools of our craft and loaf in bliss forever 
and a day. It wouldn’t work, however. 
Within a week the novelty of spending mon- 
ey in large amounts would be gone; within 


longing for our tools, and within a few 
months at most the yearning to feel re- 
spectable again would drive us afield in 
search of some new form of usefulness 
suited to our new estate. Loafing is a pleas- 
ant-business when you need a rest, but the 


above morons and feel no urge to get busy 
is limited —Baltimore Sun. 


» 


THE IDEAL SCHOOLBOY 


These are the virtues the ideal school 
child is expected to possess: 

He feels his civic obligation. 

He recognizes our mutual dependence. 

He submits to majority opinion in civic 
affairs. 

He obeys the laws, 

He is loyal. 

He is honest. 

His moral standards are high. 

He cares for private and public property. 

He selects good leaders. 

He cultivates self-reliance and initiative. 

He practices thrift and self-support. 

He exercizes courtesy, kindness and gen- 
erosity. 

He promotes cleanliness and health. 

He appreciates wholesome recreation.— 
Hygeia. 
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Radio Prices Slashed 


Vacuum Tubes, all types, guaranteed genuine, $3.75 postpaid. 
No. H6—Radio Frequency Loop Set, 6 tubes, eliminates out- 
side aerial. A wonderful value at $87. Scientific Ear Phones 
$2.55. No. H4—A 4 tube Radio Frequency Set, complete 
with all accessories, ready to tune in, nothing else to buy, 
our price $88. No. H4a—4 tube Set, no accessories, $32.50. 
The “SUPERSPEAKER,”’ considered the best Loud Speak- 
er on the market today. If you want the ultimate results 
from your Radio Set, the SUPERSPEAKER is beyond com- 
parison. Absolutely guaranteed. A gain at our low oe 
of $28.50. Order today. Nashua Sales Service, Dept. Pt, 
16 Hanover Street, Nashua, N. H. Mail orders solicited. 
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with Fountain Pen, Pen- 
cils, Knife, Pen Holder, 
Eraser, for selling 30 : 
pckgs. Chewing Gum at Sc a Sat Write today. 

BLUINE MFG. CO.. 279 Mill St., Concord Junction, Mass. 
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for large coin circular. 


NUMISMATIC BANK, Dept. 25, Fort Worth, Tex- 
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GIVEN FOOT BALL FREE 


FOR SELLING ONLY 12 BOXES OF TIDD’S HEALING SALVE 
AT 2% BOX. SEND NO MONEY. WRITE TODAY FOR SALVE. 


TIDD PRODUCTS CO.. Dept. P-12, COLUMBIANA. OHIO 
Milo B.Stevens & Co., established 
PATENTS Secured 1864. Trade-marks registered. "Cone 


respondence solicited. Offices: 682 F St., Washington, 337-8 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, 340 Leader-News Building, Clevetand. 

















WANTED 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
$1600 to $2300 Year 


MEN—BOYS 18 or Over 


Many Government Positions open to women 
Steady work. No layoffs. Paid Vacations 
Common Education Sufficient. 

Mail coupon today— SURE 
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/ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
/ Dept. P-176, Rochester, N. ¥Y. 
= * Sirs: Send me without charge, (1) specimen Rail- 
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Government jobs obtainable. 
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Co 


‘How to Get Gov't Jobs.”” 
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Womens Newsettes- 











Autoist Jailed. When Mrs. Annie Done- 
gan of Hagerstown, Md., was haled to 
court on a charge of driving her auto while 
intoxicated she disputed the right of the 
magistrate to question her. “Thirty days in 
jail and $100 fine,” said Magistrate Bower. 
This is the first case in Maryland where a 
woman has been sent to jail on this charge 
though several women have been fined for 
the same offense. 





Town Bans Knickers. Officials of Living- 
ston parish, Ala., have adopted an ordi- 
nance forbidding women to appear in pub- 
lic “wearing trousers, bloomers or what are 
commonly called knickers.” It also pro- 
hibits persons “other than near relatives” 
to kiss in public. Women must not ex- 
hibit more than “one-fourth of a lower 
limb.” The penalty for violations ranges 
from a fine of $5 to 30 days in jail, or both. 
Residents petitioned the officials to adopt 
such an ordinance. 


More for Dogs than Mother. Mrs. Maude 
Vauz who died at Brooklyn, N. Y., willed 
$15 a week for the maintenance of three 
Italian greyhounds and a weekly allowance 
of $10 for the support of her mother, Mrs. 
Emma Young. 





Graduate Many Women. The University 
of the Philippines at Manila is a co-educa- 
tion institution. Out of a total of 488 re- 
ceiving degrees last term 110 were women. 
Forty-two of the 46 graduates in pharmaceu- 
tical chemistry were women. 





Fall Hats are Varied. Fall hats are nu- 
merous and in many styles. Felt varieties 
are popular. Ribbon trimmings have re- 
turned. Some of the new hats have tiny 
veils which drape the eyes. Black, brown, 
green and gray are popular colors. 





Woman Mothers Bear. The Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has 
awarded a gold medal to Mrs. Effie Beal of 
Newburyport, Mass., for an “extraordinary 
act of motherly devotion.” Mrs. Beal’s 
husband, who is a lumberjack, shot a 
mother bear. A bear cub, no larger than 
a kitten, was found clasped in the dead 
animal’s paws. Mrs. Beal, touched, took 
the cub home. There it joined a nursing 
baby at her breast and lived. 





Crusade Against Disloyalty. Charging 
that “disloyal propaganda” is being cir- 
culated in the public schools, Mrs. Anthony 
Wayne Cook, president-general of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, an- 
nounces that her organization will begin a 
nation-wide campaign to rid the schools of 
such matter. Most of it, she declares, is 
“communistic propaganda,” 

Powdering Nose Angers Judge. Magistrate 
Jean Norris is the only woman magistrate 
in New York City. However, that did not 
prevent her from punishing one of her sex 
for a breach of court etiquette. Mrs. Mar- 
ion Shaw, 24, an actress, was before her in 
connection with a larceny charge. Mrs. 
Shaw dared to open her vanity case and 
erase the marks of a night spent in a cell. 
“You can’t make a boudoir of this court- 
room,” admonished Magistrate Norris in 
ordering the prisoner back to a cell. 


Wives Can’t Pose as Single. So many 
married women in government employ have 
gone by their maiden names that Comp- 
troller-General McCarl has ruled that here- 
after they must be carried on the payrolls 
under their husbands’ names. He said: 
“The law in this country that a wife takes 
the surname of the husband is as well set- 


tled as that the domicile of the wife merges 
in the domicile of the husband. A wife 
might reside apart from her husband, but 
so long as she remains his lawful wife she 
has but one legal domicile and that is the 
domicile of the husband. So it is with the 
name. She may have an assumed name, but 
she has but one legal name.” 





Dies at 122. Mrs. Carmelita Barreras sup- 
posed to be 122 years old, died at Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex. She had papers to show that 
she was born at Socorro, that state, in 1802. 





Woman Broker Fails. Four years ago 
Miss Clara Goldhurst became tired of being 
a stenographer in a Wall street broker’s 
office and organized her own firm. It was 
the only Wall street concern run by a 
woman that catered to small investors on 
the instalment plan. The business grew 
until “Clara Goldhurst, Ine.,” had five 
rooms and 15 employees. Now Miss Gold- 
hurst has failed for $12,000. 





Refused Marriage License. Miss Minnie 
Yuda, 42-year-old waitress, loved Kieve 
Kaplan, 21, a deaf, dumb, blind and crippled 
owner of a news-stand in Boston. When 
the two went to the city hall to take out a 
wedding license the registrar refused them 
one. Miss Yuda was tearful. “I love him,” 
she asserted, “and I have known him for 
years, even before he was stricken.” 





Gets Big Movie Part. Seventeen-year-old 
Betty Bronson is comparatively unknown 
to the movie world though she has had 
several small parts in minor productions. 
Now the lightning of fame has hit her out 
of a clear sky. Rather than employ a 
theatrical star, Sir James M. Barrie has en- 
gaged her to play the lead in the film ver- 
sion of “Peter Pan.” He liked her appear- 
ance in a screen test better than that of 
100 other competitors. The new star was 
born in Trenton in 1906. 


Noted Actor’s Widow Dies. Mrs. Sarah 
Jefferson, widow of Joseph Jefferson, died 
at New York at the age of 74. Her husband 
was a famous actor. Two sons survive. 


Works in Bathing Suit. When a cloud- 
burst struck Thiensville, Wis., inundating 
that village, Miss Elizabeth Albers found it 
necessary to don a bathing suit in order to 
carry on her work as postmistress. She 
waded through waist-high water to deliver 
mail. 





Cripple Wins Honors. Gray-haired and 
crippled, Mrs. Mary Sullivan of Plains, Pa., 
graduated from the Pennsylvania state col- 
lege with high honors. Aided by two stout 
canes without which she could not walk, 
she went to the platform at the annual mid- 
summer commencement to receive a di- 
ploma conferring the degree of bachelor of 
arts. She likes to study because it helps to 
relieve her suffering. 


“Help! Help!” Two girl life guards are 
on duty at Lake Morgan, Blackwood, N. J. 
They are Gertrude Kelsey and Emma Keith. 
They passed the necessary tests for the 
job. 





Out for La Follette. Margaret Vale of 
New York, wife of a nephew of Woodrow 
Wilson, has bolted the Democratic forces 
to work for La Follette. She attended the 
New York Democratic convention as a 
McAdoo booster. 


Enjoins Mother-in-Law. Ferdinand Hoff- 
man of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., instituted court 
action for the custody of his three small 
children. He alleged that his mother-in- 
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4838—A Stylish Seasonable Model.—3 Sizes: 16, 18 and 
20 years. An 18 year size requires 5% yards of one ma- 
terial 40 inches wide if made with cape and long sleeves. 
If made as shown in the large view it will require 3% yards 
of plain material, and 1% yards of figured material 40 
inches wide. Price 15 cents. 

4843—A Popular Model for School Wear.—4 Sizes: 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. A 10 year size requires 3% yards of 
40 inch material. For collar facings and cuffs of con- 
trasting material % yard is required. Price 15 cents. 

36—A Stylish Costume.—7 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust measure. To make as illustrated 
for a 38 inch size will require 1 yard of 36 inch lining for 
the underbody, 3% yards of 40 inch figured material and 
% yard of plain material. Price 15 cents. 

4832—A Dainty Tea Apron.—One Size: Medium. It 
will require 2% yards of 36 inch material. Price 15 ¢ts. 

4823—A Popular Sports Style—5 Sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. If made with long sleeves a 12 year size 
will require 2% yards 27 inches wide. With short sleeves 
2% yards is required. Price 15 cents. 

646—A Pleasing House or Morning Dress.—6 Sizes: 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure. A 42 inch 
Size requires 5 yards of 36 inch material. For collar, 
facings and vest of contrasting material % yard is re- 
quired. Price 15 cents. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 
Herewith find ...... cents for which send me the fol- 


De not order other patterns on this coupon. 
Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines below. Send orders 
for pattern to Pathfinder. Washington, D. C. 


FASHION BOOK NOTICE 





Send 10c in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE FALL 
& WINTER 1924-1925 BOOK OF FASHIONS. 
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Though Austria is supposed to be in hard 
straits we find this illustration in a German 
paper depicting two stylishly-gowned girls in 
a Vienna restaurant gaily eating iced concoc- 
tionse Apparently they are oblivious to their 
fellow citizens who have been reported as 
starving. 





law caused the difficulties between his wife 
and himself. As a result, the court has 
issued an injunction restraining Mrs. Ida 
Greenwood, the mother-in-law, from cross- 
ing the street from her residence to the 
homes of Hoffman’s sisters and talking to 
them and their neighbors against Hoffman. 





33 Widows of 1812. Though more than a 
century has elapsed since our second war 
with England, 33 widows of soldiers of the 
War of 1812 are on the government pen- 
sion rolls. The oldest pensioner is Mahala 
Huff of Louisa, Ky., who is 105. The pen- 
sion office says the last soldier-pensioner 
of that war was Hiram Cook who died at 
Ava, N. Y., in 1905 at the age of 105. The 
last soldier-pensioner of the Revolution, 
according to the same authority, was Dan- 
iel Bakeman who died at Frecdom, N. Y., 
in 1869 at the age of 109. 


Lady’s Shoulder No Pillow. Miss Goldie 
Rayborn was watching a movie in a Chicago 
theater when John Mann of Atlanta, Ga. 
laid his head on her shoulder. Miss Ray- 
born said his sleep was feigned. “I’ll slap 
you to sleep and you won’t be pretending,” 
she declared. While she was pommeling 
Mann the police took a hand and locked the 
sleeper up. The picture, by the way, was 
called “The Enemy Sex.” 


VIEWS OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Pittsburgh Sun—Fewer girls would marry 
if brides wore hideous costumes. 


Winton Vindicator—Summer is over 
when mother notices a diminishing of 
bright stains on the tablecloth. 


Toledo Blade—So many women are wear- 
ing fat this year it must be the fashion. 


Columbia Record—Marry in haste and 
you will have no leisure for repenting. 


New York American—There was a time 
when flappers got tanned without going to 
the seashore, but parents are more lenient 
now. 





Rural New Yorker—Now comes a scien- 
tist who claims that the continuation of the 
practice of bobbing the hair will result in 
a breed of bearded women, and that shav- 
ing the neck will finally result in a new 
skin disease. A brave scientist that—he 
never could be elected president. 


McNaught’s Monthly—One of the pretty 
little ironies of the summer season is the 
occasional sight of a man, wearing these 
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new balloon trousers and a coat somewhat 
too short in the back, laughing heartily be- 
cause some girl has jade earrings that 
tickle her shoulders. 





Toledo Blade—Daughter’s idea of sacrifice 
is to have her hair bobbed to make her 
mother look younger. 





St. Paul Pioneer Press—Glovemakers re- 
port that American women’s hands are 
growing larger. A painful outlook for the 
coming small boy. 


Rock Island Argus—The women are wear- 
ing wrist mirrors. This will spare the 
trunk opening operations that are now per- 
formed in public when they want to give 
themselves the once over. 





Birmingham News—Still bobbed hair is 
much more fair to the suitor. He knows all 
of it is fastened at one end. 


Manila Bulletin—It may be just a coin- 
cidence, but it seems strange tha‘ primary 
teachers make the best wives. 


Toledo Blade—There is a bit of grim 
humor in the mind of the girl who calls it 
her forlorn hope chest. 


Memphis Commercial Appeal—A cynic 
suggests that one goodway for a woman 
to reduce is to fire the cook, 


Ashland Bugle—Grandma has had her 
curiosity satisfied at last. Forty years ago 
she began wondering what this old world 
was coming to. 


Columbus Dispatch—Of course, it’s an 
entirely different proposition, but we won- 
der how long the young lady who broke 
the long-distance dancing record could walk 
the floor carrying a colicky baby. 





Pittsburgh Sun—Grandmother’s bobbed 
hair may seem funny, but the world, snick- 
ered when grandfather shaved off his side- 
burns. 





WOMEN INVADE MEN’S DOMAIN 


The American male is being chased out 
of the barber shop. When he steps in he 
finds the American girl getting her neck 
shaved. He may cut his own hair, or let 
it grow. That will have consequences. The 
women have barber shop hair, shaved necks, 
the vote, cigarettes and a flask of synthetic 
in the make-up case. They never had any 
timidity, but they did assume it. They 
have put the assumption where they put 
their corsets. Now they are invading the 
smoking cars. The male is only two jumps 
from his last rampart. 

In male civilization there has always 
been a refuge from women. Spiritually, 
man has wanted to get away from them 
sometimes. Probably that is one reason 
he has locked them up.in the harem and 
invented the barroom. 

When man had the upper hand he had 
hair and whiskers to his belt. If he cannot 
get into the barber shop any more the 
hair will begin to grow The hairy ape may 
be on his way back. If so, there will be a 
social revolution which will amount to 
something. The ladies will be back up in 
the treetops. It will take a league of long- 
haired men to do it, and we used to think 
they were cake-eaters.—Chicago Tribune. 





Why Don’t You Reduce? 


Aren’t you tired of beingcalled fat? Aren’t 
you tiredof being made funof,tiredof bein 
unable to dothe things that slender people do? 

Here is what you are looking for—a sim- 
ple, pleasant method of reducing—Marmola 
Prescription Tablets. Just take one of these 
tablets after each meal and at bedtime 
and almost immediately your fat will begin 
to disappear. In a short time you will be as 
slender as you want to be. Don’t endanger 

your health by staying fat. 

Go to your druggist and ask 

for a box of Marmola Pre- 

scription Tablets, or if you 

prefer, send one dollar to 
) the Marmola Company, 1747 
General Motors Bldg., De- 
troit, Mich. and a box will 
be sent postpaid. 
Then try them, See 
how quickly they 
make you slender— 
without tiresome ex- 
ercises or starvation 
diet. 

Eat anything you 
want. Marmola Tab- 
lets will make you 
slender! Get your 
‘3 pox and start today. 





















OVER 50,00 
REMARKABLE CASES 
An old lady, 72 years of age, who 
suffered for many years and was 
absolutely helpless, found relief. 
A man who was helpless, unable 
to rise from his chair, was riding 


Burt Appliance 3 
weeks. e have 
successfully 
treated over 50,000 7 











We will prove its value in your 
case. There is no reason why 
you should not accept our offer. 
The photograph shows how light 
cool, elastic and easily adjus 
the Philo Burt Appliance is— 
how different from the old tor- 
turous plaster, leather or steel 
jackets. Every sufferer with a 
weakened or deformed spine 
should write at once. Send for 
our free booklet. If you de- 
scribe case it will aid us in giving you definite 
information at once. ILO BU 


179-20 046 Fellows Temple, 
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Jamestown,N.Y. 


KNITTING WOOLS| 


HIGHEST QUALITY HAND KNITTING YARNS 


that stand thetest of comparison on both qualityand 
price. It pays to inspect our samples beforeordering. 


NOWTED 18¢ FUE WOOL 22e 


200 .ic., FREE 


FOR 
THE CLIVEDEN COMPANY (20n ee Seite. pa. 


PIMPLES 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, Barbers Itch, 
Eczema, onened Pores and Oily or Shiny Skin. 


FREE Write TODAY formy FREE 8 


OOKLET, 
“A CLEAR-PONE SKIN,”’—telling how & 
E. S. GIVENS, 319 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





























eured myself after being afflicted 15 yeara. 





1 Make MONEY 
Ladies Everywhere taocuctws tmcen 
Instructions, completed sample and price 10 cents in silver. 


PARIS ART WORKS, 7, New Haven, Conn. 

















IKEEP YOUR SCALP 
Clean and Healthy 


WITH CUTICURA | 

















Make $17 Daily prs Rrrerect oie: Toft 
amazing offer. fone PROvE miple, cen Eihias” week 


Wonder Cleaner 125, 2'35;,.Meta. Steer. 
trial box SOc. F. J. SORN, 1038 DELIA, AKRON, onio 


ALL WOOL YARN for SALE ‘:°m: Men*(n*tersr: 
HARMONY, MAINE 


FREE SAMPLES. M.A. BARTLETT, 











HANDY FLAT COOKIE PANS, Per set, 12 in.x14 in., 
F. 4. SORM, 1038 Oclia, 


anon, ond $1. 
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Eradicating Ground Squirrels 


Ground squirrels cause big losses to 
farmers by digging up the planted seeds 
and by cutting down the growing crops 
during the rest of the season. Like prairie 
dogs, they also select and feed on the same 
highly nutritious grasses which are most 
sought out and fed on by livestock. 

.The agricultural department’s campaign 
against the ground squirrel is so organized 
and ‘conducted as to make available to all 
farmers and stockmen supplies of poisoned 
bait at a moderate cost. One of the most 
important county campaigns was in Elko 
county, Nev., where ranchers with 15,600 
quarts of poisoned oats treated 39,200 acres 
of land at a total cost of $3200. The esti- 
mated saving to the ranchers was over $61,- 
000. Several thousand acres were treated 
elsewhere at a cost of less than 10 cents an 
acre. 


Keep Rooster Where He Belongs 


Many of the eggs that go bad before they 
get to the consumer do so because they are 


fertile. Losses resulting from marketing — 


such eggs run well into the millions every 
year and it is the producers who finally 
foot the bill. Moral: Send the roosters to 
the block as soon as the last eggs for the 
season have been set. Of course valuable 
males may be carried over but be sure to 
put them in a pen by themselves until the 
next breeding season. Usually this does not 
pay because their board and keep will foot 
up about as much as the cost of young 
cockerels when they are needed and the 
latter almost invariably are better because 
more vigorous. Infertile eggs never show 
blood lines or large germ spots and there- 
fore they command top-notch prices, other 
conditions being right. 


Use and Care of Carpet Sweepers 


Contrary to what some people think, the 
carpet sweeper is not a thing of the past. 
Though it is only a surface cleaner, it is a 
helpful accessory and should hold a definite 
place in household cleaning equipment. It 
was not intended to take up imbedded dirt 
or clean in the manner in which the suc- 
tion cleaner does. Its function is to pick 
up the threads, hairs and lighter, loose 
surface dirt without raising dust. Every 
home should have a carpet sweeper and a 
suction cleaner, the cleaner to be used for 
the heavy routine cleaning, perhaps weekly 
or semi-weekly, and the sweeper for daily 
use. 

In the dining-room the sweeper should 
be used for picking up the crumbs after 
each meal, and it is just the thing to pro- 
duce an orderly appearance in the sewing- 
room by picking up the threads and small 
scraps. The sweeper’s noiseless quality is 
another reason for using it. It will not 
wake the baby or irritate the sick and 
nervous. 

The sweeper must be properly used and 
cared for in order to obtain the best serv- 
ice from it. The dust pans must be emptied 
frequently, because if they are allowed to 
become full, the sweeper will drop dust all 
over the house. The brush, too, must be 
cleaned frequently, for if it becomes matted 
it cannot do its work. To clean the brush, 
first cut away the threads and hairs that 
have become tightly wound around it, then 
comb the bristles. In using the machine, 
a smooth, even stroke is better than a jerky 
one. On a rug having a long pile no effort 
is required, except that necessary to push 
and direct the sweeper. However, ona 
worn or thin rug a slight pressure should 
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be used, especially if the bristles in the 
brush are worn. 

After a reasonable period of service it 
must be expected that the bristles in the 
brush will wear down, but this does not 
mean that the sweeper is no longer capable 
of giving service, because the brush can be 
replaced. Occasionally the brush should be 
removed and the dust and dirt packed in 
the ends around bearings cleaned out. Then 
a few drops of oil should be applied. Once 
a month is sufficient for this, because little 
lubrication is required. However, it should 
not be overlooked if one desires the great- 
est return from the machine. The wheels 
and bearings are about the only parts that 
need such attention. 


It is best to store the sweeper in the 
broom cabinet or some small closet with 
the other cleaning equipment. A hook-eye 
or cord should be attached to the handle 
so that it may be hung up, thus preventing 
the bristles in the brush from resting di- 
rectly on the floor. If the bristles rest on 
the floor, they become crooked which helps 
to shorten the life of the brush, 


Making Big Gates Easier to Open 
Many people have found that large gates 
are hard to swing open. Therefore time 
is lost in passing through them. Besides, 
the weight of the gate has a tendency to 





loosen the supports and cause the gate to 
“drag.” Many farmers overcome this by 
equipping the gate with any old wheel 
that is handy, as shown in the illustration. 
This not only makes the gate easier to 
open by relieving the strain but keeps the 
fence posts solid. 


Planning the Farmstead 


General principles involved in planning 
the arrangement of buildings of the farm- 
stead in their relation to one another are 
set forth in Farmers’ Bulletin 1132 which 
can be had on application to “Division of 
Publications, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C.” Experiments 
were made with a farmstead of a type 
common to the Middle West. It was not 
possible to treat all types of farms or all 
of the number of varying conditions that 
influence the solution of individual prob- 
lems but the bulletin will assist the farmer 
in applying general principles to his own 
farm. 

The main considerations influencing the 
determination of the farmstead site are 
its location with respect to the rest of the 
farm and to public utilities, the elevation 
and drainage of the proposed site, the 
available water supply, the nature of the 
soil, the relation to the points of the com- 
pass, the prevailing breezes and protection 
from heat and cold. After the site has 
been selected the type of farming practiced 
together with efficient routing of routine 
work have an important. bearing on the 
arrangement of the various buildings. It 
is advisable, in order to secure the best re- 
sults in locating and arranging the farm- 
stead, to study the plan on paper. This 
procedure assists in the visualization of 
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the whole scheme, and the completed plan, 
representing the ultimate desire of the 
farmer in regard to his layout, gives the 
family a goal to strive for if they are un- 
able to carry out the full plan at once and 
so must adopt the policy of doing a little 
at a time. 


Canning Compounds are Dangerous 


The housewife who uses a preserving 
powder or canning compound in putting up 
fruits and vegetables is warned by the 
bureau of chemistry that the use of such 
preservatives may prove injurious to health. 
The bureau has tested many of these prep- 
arations and has found them actually dan- 
gerous. It points out that many canning 
compounds contain salicylic acid or boric 
acid disguised by trade names, and at a 
price far above their real value. 

“While salicylic acid is a medicine use- 
ful in certain diseases,” it comments, “it is 
also known to be a poisonous substance arid 
its excessive use in canned foods may lead 
to serious disturbance of the health. Boric 
acid is recognized under the pure food’ law 
as harmful to health, and while it possesses 
some antiseptic power, it is not safe to de- 
pend on it alone to prevent or check the 
growth of harmful bacteria in foods.” The 
safest method, says this authority, is to 
prepare fruits in a cleanly manner and to 
sterilize them properly. 


Plowing by Moonlight 


Because of the heavy rains this past 
spring plowing in many sections of the 
country was delayed. To make up for lost 
time farmers in southern New Jersey plow- 
ed by moonlight. Several of them equipped 
their tractors with bright headlights and 
night plowing was made still easier. Other 
farmers worked their teams and men in 
relays in order to get as much soil ready 
for planting as possible. 


Fighting the Canadian Thistle 

A Jefferson county, Pa., farmer was trou- 
bled by Canadian thistle. One year, in the 
spring, he twice plowed the field and put 
in buckwheat, using about 100 pounds of 
acid phosphate per acre. He got about 30 
bushels of buckwheat per acre with very 
few thistles. He says neighboring farmers 
have fought all kinds of weeds from the 
morning glory to the devil’s paint brush 
by putting in buckwheat and 100 bushels 
of lime and about 100 pounds of acid phos- 
phate per acre one spring, and by sowing 
oats and plenty of clover seed the next. 





A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


A good man out of the good treasure of 
his heart bringeth forth that which is 
good; and an evil man out of the evil treas- 
ure of his heart bringeth forth that which 
is evil: for of the abundance of the heart 
his mouth speaketh.—Luke 6:45. 





SOME FAMOUS BEDS 


Ludwig II, the “mad king of Bavaria,” 
spent $500,000 on one of his beds, and had 
another constructed to resemble a Gothic 
cathedral, with tall windows and a famous 
painting of the Madonna set in the head. 
A Parisian bed of silver and wood built for 
an Indian prince was ornamented at each 
corner by a large female figure holding a 
fan. The weight of the prince’s body set 
mechanism in motion which caused the fan 
to oscillate, soothing the sleeper with a se- 
ductive breeze. But the most extraordinary 
of all beds was the gift of a Russian em- 
peror to the shah of Persia. Made entirely 
of crystal and surmounted by a chandelier, 
the monument of discomfort bore automat- 
ic fountains the splashing of which lulled 
to sleep the “uneasy head” that wore the 
crown.—New York World. 
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Nation Discusses Coolidge Speech 


“Silent Cal” is not so silent after all, most 
newspaper editors are agreed in the light 
of the president’s speech of acceptance. “A 
fine speech and a speech that nobody but 
Calvin Coolidge could have written,’ com- 
ments a home-state paper, the Boston Her- 
ald (Ind. Rep.). “Mr. Davis made a pretty 
speech, but Mr. Coolidge made a virile one,” 
it adds. The Chicago Tribune (Ind. Rep.) 
feels sure that the utterance vindicates the 
present administration, and does so “with- 
out high-flown rhetoric or moralizing.” “It 
is a full and effective answer to the polished 
utterance of Mr. Davis,” thinks the Provi- 
dence Journal (Ind.). 


“Mr. Davis lifted his eyes ‘unto the 
hills,” remarks the Omaha World-Herald 
(Ind.), “but the president fixes his on the 
cash register and never lets them stray 
from it.” The president’s chances of re- 
election would have been better promoted 
if his acceptance speech had never been 
delivered, holds the Louisville Courier- 
Journal (Dem.) which receives the address 
as “a surprise and a disappointment.” How- 
ever, the Minneapolis Tribune (Rep.) thinks 
Mr. Coolidge has “set down his political 
and governmental thesis in simple terms, 
without waste of words, so that every voter 
may know just what they mean.” That 
paper views the Republican nominee as “a 
great American, a 100-per-cent economist 
and a wise progressive who uses common 
sense as his monitor and guide.” 

“Very clear, direct and to the point is 
the president’s discussion of the issues of 
the campaign,” says the Manchester Union 
(Ind. Rep.) which further states: “Alto- 
gether we have in this outlining of the 
campaign issues a clean-cut, reasoned, con- 
vincing presentation of the attitude of the 
Republican candidate. He submits his case 
to the public frankly, unequivocally, with- 
out evasion.” The Raleigh News and Ob- 
server (Dem.), on the other hand, terms it 
“a plea of confession and avoidance.” 
President Coolidge,” comments the editor 
of that paper, “begins his address by prais- 
ing party government as the only practical 
way to secure responsible political action. 
That statement compels him, as the leader 
of his party, to accept responsibility and 
compels him to accept the praise or blame 
for the crimes of his agents.” 

The New York Times (Ind. Dem.) regards 
Mr. Coolidge’s speech as lacking “brilliant 
conceptions and strokes of genius” and 
showing that the president stands by the 
humdrum political virtues, but it advises 
everyone to read it. “It is long; it is 
rather dry,” it explains, “but it is no doubt 
entirely sincere and shows whether he is 
the sort of a leader the country needs at 
this juncture.” In the eyes of the Hart- 
ford Courant (Rep.) the speech “is a splen- 
did, straightforward statement by a man 
who has proven himself worthy of the 
great honor that has come to him, that 
justifies the tremendous confidence the 
people have in him, that shows he is the 
man to be re-elected, as he will be, in 
November.” 


If the people want a government of com- 
mon sense, that is exactly what President 
Coolidge’s talk shows he proposes to give 
them, so far as it is within his power, ob- 
serves the Indianapolis Star (Ind. Rep.). 
The Buffalo Express (Ind. Rep.) says: “The 
American citizen must experience relief 
to find that there is one presidential can- 
didate who is content, calmly and dispas- 
sionately, to tell them in plain language 
where he stands. He tells what he and his 
associates have been doing and what they 
propose to do, He does not view with 





alarm; he does not denounce even his op- 
ponents, firmly as he may reject their fa- 
vorite ideas.” Declaring that the chief ex- 
ecutive likes to “preach,’ the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer (Ind, Dem.) is led to remark 
that “so far as the preachment goes it is 
sound, good politics as well as good Cal- 
vinism.” 

According to the Milwaukee Sentinel 
(Rep.): “President Coolidge’s common- 
sense and soundly American speech is like 
an oasis in a desert of glittering generali- 
ties and vague mirages of a Utopia to be 
created by some legislative miracle. It is 
a sound message worth the careful study 
of every citizen.” The Savannah News 
(Dem.) takes an opposite view “The ad- 
dress will not stir up anybody,” it declares, 
adding: “It is calm, yes, but to the point 
of coldness as if a looker-on were observ- 
ing the bad things about him and apparent- 
ly not caring very much whether or not 
they were remedied.” Nor does the New 
York World (Dem.) think that it will add 
anything to Mr. Coolidge’s fame. “It is, 
however, a triumphant vindication of Chair- 
man Butler’s campaign strategy,” it re- 
marks, “and that is to keep Mr. Coolidge in 
Washington, have him say as little as pos- 
sible, and then see what can be done in 
intensive machine work to slow up the 
drift of votes away from the Republican 
party.” 

“After all,” says the Kansas City Star 
(Ind.), “the earnestness of the president 
and his common sense will be the dominant 
impressions left by his speech.” “It is an 
accounting in stewardship,” to quote the 
Cincinnati Commercial- Tribune (Rep.). 
The Los Angeles Times (Ind. Rep.) sees in 
it “a re-affirmation of the faith of an Amer- 
ican citizen in American institutions.” The 
country will be safe with either Davis or 
Coolidge, believes the Birmingham News 
(Ind. Dem.)., which goes on to say: “The 
people have been convinced already that 
if Davis is elected his will be the firm hand, 
the clear eye, the steady brain and the 
serene courage to pilot the ship of state 
safely and surely according to the Demo- 
cratic route across the sea of the future. 
They are now assured that should Coolidge 
captain the ship he will likewise steer a 
safe course, albeit a different one from that 
which Davis would take, and by no means 
so pleasing to those who believe in the 
principles of Thomas Jefferson.” 





IT HAPPENED IN BOSTON 


There had been a visitor, and to the lad 
she said: “And so this is little Walter? My, 
my! What a big boy you’ve grown to be! 
I wouldn’t have believed it possible.” 

“Mother,” said Walter -when the visitor 
had gone, “doesn’t it pass your compre- 
hension how persons in whom one would 
naturally expect an ordinary degree of in- 
telligence appear to believe, all history and 
nature to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that the children of their acquaintance 
will always remain infants, and persist in 


_ expressing surprise when they observe the 


perfectly natural increase in one’s stature?” 
—Washington Star. 
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THE WATER WIZARD 
(Continued from page 11) 





cigarettes the way you’ve been smoking 
them. Through saliva and inhalation both, 
most likely. Slow, but sure!” 

Smith went into the house through the 
lean-to kitchen to the back compound. 
There he found the second houseboy asleep 
with an empty gin-bottle beside him. He 
let him lie in his drunken stupor and 
caught a miserable hen in a pen, killing 
it and burying the carcass. He did not ex- 
plain to Ford the reason for his act. 


Returning after a moment, he saw Tubu, 
stripped of some of his finery, emerging 
from the bush. 

“Tubu’s below,” Smith said. “Don’t mind 
him unless he bothers you.” He handed 
Ford an automatic. “Don’t use it unless 
you have to,” he said. .“Don’t try and pot 
Tubu. He’s my meat. I’ve a notion he 
won’t stay overlong. Buck up, old scout!” 

Ford’s lip trembled as he watched Smith 
leave. 

At the top of the steps Smith turned. 
“Better cuss me out a bit,” he said. “Do 
your best. No use tipping Tubu off we’re not 
enemies. We’re not, you know. So long.” 
And he went down the steps pursued by a 
torrent of vituperation in Ford’s voice, al- 
ready a little stronger. Tubu looked up at 
him malignantly. 


Smith paused in front of Tubu, one hand 
behind. him, casually. The Water Wizard 
had set up his magic stones again and was 
mumbling over them. 

“Make it strong, Tubu,” he said, using 
native. “I, too, am making medicine.” 

“For him who cursed you?” asked the 
wizard. 

“Perhaps because he cursed me. Tubu, is 
the blood in your body black or red?” 

Tubu looked venomous. 

“Let us see.” 

Smith reached out with the hand that had 
been behind him and lightly touched the 
bush-doctor on his chest in three or four 
places. Instantly scarlet blood appeared. 
Tubu looked at the phenomenon with 
squinting eyes, He touched the stuff dubi- 
ously. 

“I see it is red, Tubu. Taste it! You 
have not very much of it. See that it is not 
spilled. Enemy or not of mine, do not try 
your spells on a white man! I have spo- 
ken!” 

The wizard half-stupefied—Smith passed 
on, palming the small bulb and short tube 
he had filled with the blood of the chicken. 


That night Smith dispatched a brief note 
by Liki in the launch to Saunders, and then, 
in the morning, entered the village. He 
strolled out into the middle of the sing- 
sing ground, toward the idols. Unexpected 
at this hour of the morning meal, he had 
been unnoticed. In a loud voice he called 
on the wizard. 

“Tubu! Come out. Tubu! ‘Simiti’ calls 
you.” . 

Instantly he saw startled faces appear- 
ing in the doors of huts and instantly 
withdrawn. How had this white man come 
into their village? From the sky, or through 
the earth?” 

“Tubu! Come out of the hamal. Unless 
you are too afraid.” 

The challenge could not be passed. Tubu 
appeared. 

“Come out, O men of Tubu,” called Smith. 
“Come out and listen to the words of my 
spirit, which is very strong within me. 
Come out and know that the white man’s 
mana is powerful beyond that of Tubu. 
Come out and learn to be wise and to walk 
softly, for my spirit is angry and it is nut 
a patient spirit.” 

The men came slowly forward, their eyes 
shifting. 

It was a trial of mana. Sleep was still 
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heavy with them on account of their full 
stomachs. The rituals that lashed them to 


frenzy had not commenced. They were 
merely savages with the minds of dull 
children. The stage was set to Smith’s lik- 
ing, the audience in the right mood. 

“Tubu,” he said, “come closer. I am in 
mind to see if your blood is still red.” 


He thrust a tentative finger at the wizard, 
who fell back involuntarily. He was not 
inclined to let his people see blood drawn 
from him through his skin. Smith laughed. 

“Listen, you Water Wizard! Know that 
the time is past for you to work your spells 
upon white men. You have made a tiki of 
Forodi. You have set it in the stream, and 


“you have told the people that as the water 


washes it away so will the body of Forodi 
waste and his spirit leave him, because 
your mana is greater than his, and because 
he flogged a man who was impudent. Is it 
true, Tubu?” 

“It is surely true,” Tubu answered, “that 
Forodi gets more sick day by day. Perhaps 
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his mana is not very strong—for a white 
man. Who can say?” 

“Who can say?” answered Smith. “We 
will see.” 

He stooped and began piling up some clay 
that he loosened with the point of his knife. 
He had noted what the villagers, facing 
him, could not see—high windward clouds 
piling against and spilling over the high 
peaks. 


Only Tubu, who as Water Wizard claim- 
ed to bring and send away the rain, was sus- 
ceptible to such tokens. He cast a back- 
ward glance and gathered heart. “Can you 
make a well man of Forodi?” he asked 
mockingly. 

“I can cure Forodi,” answered Smith, 
going on with his plastic work. 


“Then perhaps,” said Tubu—and his tones 
were filled with a sneer—“perhaps you can 
stop the water fromm washing away the tiki 
of Forodi?” 


Smith still played for time while the 
storm was doubtful and its direction un- 
certain. He dug a hole, buried his model 
and patted down the dirt. Tubu watched 
him uneasily. He had said Forodi would 
be cured; therefore he could not be bury- 
ing Forodi. 

There was a mutter of far-off thunder, 
a flash of lightning. The swift tropical 
storm was on, breaking half a mile away, 
2000 feet above The stream presently 
would be a raging torrent. Soon the storm 
was over. 

“About the tiki,” said Simiti then; you 
asked if I could stop it from washing away. 
There has been a lot of water, Tubu. Sup- 
pose you send a man to find out. Send two 
men, Tubu.” 

Tubu glowered at him, This was a strong 
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bluff! He was sure that the flood must 
have melted the image. 

Smith stood calmly assured. He had 
driven in the stake firmly enough, he fan- 
cied. If he had not there was going to be 
trouble. 

Tubu gave a guttural order to two men 
near him, and they set off at a run while 
Smith calmly rolled and lighted a cig- 
arette. It was not: smoked through before 
the men were back, their mouths wide open 
to impart the news. 


“The tiki of Forodi is there! And it has 
turned to stone!” 

“I, Limuku, tried it with my spear. Lo, 
it is hard as rock!” 


Tubu’s face of baffled rage was that of a 
disappointed demon. His mana had been 
tested and found wanting beside that of the 
white man. His fingers stole toward his 
knife. 

“Don’t do that, Tubu, if you want to live,” 
said Smith. “It’s all over now. After this, 
leave white men alone. Next time I shall 
not be so patient. 

Smith was close to the beach when drums 
began tu boom back in the bush. There was 
no marked rhythm to them. No dance was 
in progress. The sounds were intermittent, 
staccato. They were in code! 


Tubu was playing his last card. He was 
sending a message. A message to his as- 
sistants, the houseboys at Ford’s place, an 
order to kill. -The conviction flashed 
through Smith’s mind, and he cursed him- 
self for a conceited fool. With Ford dead 
Tubu. might regain ascendancy. And he 
had left the opening though he had seen 
the craftiness in the wizard’s glance as 
they parted. 


He sprinted hard over the firm beach to 
the point where he hoped his launch would 
be waiting. It was there. Liki saw his mas- 
ter racing and, knowing necessity drove 
him, started the engine. The launch was 
moving when Smith leaped aboard, steam- 
ing from the run. A shot sounded as they 
slowed up near Ford’s landing, and Smith 
jumped over the gunwale and tore up the 
slope. 

Saunders was waiting at the head of the 
veranda steps, his face placid. 

“What’s happened?” 

“There was a slight distur-r-bance, Smith, 
But it’s all over wi’ noo. Come in and cool 
off.” 

Smith stepped in with a swift survey of 
the porch interior, Ford sat up on his 
cushions, his eyes bright and his face faint- 
ly flushed, nodding a welcome at him. Haley 
was kneeling beside the body of one of the 
house-boys that lay face down, arms flung 
wide and a hole in his back where a high- 
powered missile had torn through. A sec- 
ond body had collapsed at the foot of 
Ford’s long chair. This man’s hand still 
clutched a knife. His head was turned to 
one side. 

“They made the fatal meestake of not 
noticin’ we were here,” Saunders explained. 

“How are you feeling, Ford?” asked 
Smith. 

“Four hundred per cent better, thanks to 
you, my friend.” The two men shook hands. 


(The End) 
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Red Plosser’s Handicap By Hugh Pendexter 























SYNOPSIS 


Red Plosser waylays and kills the paymaster of a lumber 
company on the day following Sheriff Emery’s induction 
into office. Emery accepts the crime as a challenge. Be- 
sides, there is an old feud between the two men _ over 
a girl. After a long search Emery locates his man in an 
old cabin buried in the wilderness. Rushing into the cabin 
when Plosser is counting his money the sheriff has his 
victim at a disadvantage. Put while they are eating, the 
criminal throws a can of pepper into the sheriff’s face and 
blinds ‘him. In the scuffle which follows Emery succeeds 
in knocking Plosser down and handcuffing him. They 
spend the night in the cabin and in the morning the sheriff 
prepares to start home with his captive. 


Plosser thoroughly appreciated his dan- 
ger and meekly confessed, “I was a fool to 
use the pepper. I ain’t no hankerin’ to 
spike my own game. [I’ll lead ye out all 
right.” 

“Ye sure will if ye go out yerself,” mut- 
tered Emery. “And ye’ll take me to some 
sort of shelter afore night. I sha’n’t sleep 
in any leanto with ye.” 


The cold sweat oozed from Plosser’s tan- 
ned forehead as he mulled over this warn- 
ing. A return to the settlement meant a 
possible chance to escape. At the worst he 
would be sentenced to life imprisonment 
with all its attending possibilities. He 
mentally visualized the trail to the east, 
then south to the settlement, a two days’ 
cruise, and found nothing but woods. Then 
a sleeping memory awoke, and he eagerly 
informed: 

“By cuttin’ southeast we can hit an old 
shack the poplar peelers used to use. But 
I’ll have to have my hands in front as there 
ain’t any reg’lar trail.” 

*“Yer hands’ll stay as they be,” growled 
the sheriff. “Bolt that grub.” 


Forced to eat like an animal, Plosser as- 
sailed the mound of dried beef and after 
he finished the sheriff held a dipper of cof- 
fee to his lips. Then he was driven through 
the door. As the glaring light repulsed the 
sheriff at the threshold he barked, “Keep 
moving so’s I can hear the bell, but don’t 
take more’n three steps either way.” 


Plosser obediently marked time, the bell 
jangling crisply, and the sherift fashioned a 
bandage and adjusted it. He was helpless 
except as the bell instructed him. He cau- 
tioned “Keep 20 feet ahead and pick an 
easy trail. Sing out for rocks and logs, 
for if I find myself tripping Ill begin 
shooting. Jog along.” 


They presented a strange spectacle as 
they zigzagged through the birch and al- 
ders and skirted the hardwood growth, the 
murderer, a giant of a man, his red wrists 
fast at his back, his torch of a head bowed, 
leading the blind. Mindful of the sheriff’s 
warning he adapted his gait to the groping 
figure behind, and sullenly warned, “stump 
on yer left. I’m now steppin’ over a log. 
Next hundred feet is clear.” 

And the sheriff would acknowledge: 
“Right. I’ve got ye.” 

After covering a few miles in this fash- 
ion the sheriff discovered the bell had vari- 
ous voices, and began anticipating Plos- 
ser’s directions. While the notes rang out 
with regular rhythm he visualized a clear 
path and knew Plosser’s stride was steady 
and firm; but when the tone became sharp 
and short he knew the prisoner was cross- 
ing rocks or logs and picking his steps 
unevenly. Once Plosser forgot and came 
to a halt. Promptly the bell advertised 
the fact with a decrescendo and the sheriff 
was on one knee, and yelping: “The bell! 
I'll shoot!” His finger was pressing the 
trigger when Plosser violently shook his 
leg and rattled the bell loudly. 

“I was only takin’ a bit of a breathin’ 
spell,” he defended, 

“I sha’n’t call out again,” warned the sher- 
iff, rising. 

Shortly after this incident the sheriff 
cautiously raised his bandage to test his 


vision. For a moment he beheld the blur 
of a figure ahead, then replaced the cover- 
ing with an exclamation of pain as the 
light stabbed through his inflamed and sen- 
sitive eyes. 

“Ye don’t need to see. 
right,” cried Plosser. 


Fr ges shet and moving,” gritted the sher- 


I'll lead ye all 


For 10 miles more the sheriff felt his way 
through the darkness, always making for 
the bell, always driving the bell from him, 
and néver once losing his avidity for its 
protecting song. Sometimes the blackness 
before him was lighted with flames and cu- 
rious lights, through which stole grotesque 
figures, often the hulking form of the mur- 
derer with his head of fire. Butnever once 
did fancy beguile his ears from their tasks 
as sentinels and spies. Their acuteness 
surrounded him with a mighty barrier be- 
hind which he fumbled his way in se- 
curity. 

At the meridian hour Plosser clamored 
for food. The sheriff directed him to find 
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a log and then withdraw a dozen paces— 
and to keep the bell sounding. While he 
did so the sheriff advanced to the log and 
brushed it clean of snow and placed on it a 
ration of beef. Then he backed away, 
munching his own lunch, and between 
mouthfuls commanded, “Sail in and feed; 
but keep ringing the bell if ye love life.” 


Plosser, black with rage, kneeled in the 
snow and worried the food down the best 
he could, shaking the bell intermittently. 
Every time he turned and looked at the 
sheriff he found the 44 correctly lined on 
the middle of his back. It made his back 
feel chilly. As if reading his thoughts the 
sheriff remarked, “I’ve located her fine, 
Plosser.” : 


“Can’t I let up on the bell a trifle?” beg- 
ged Plosser. “It ain’t in human natur’ to 
keep the danged thing ringin’ every minute. 
Ye know I can’t git on my feet without 
soundin’ it.” 

The sheriff pondered. He was a reason- 
able man, and he finally agreed, “that’s so; 
ye can’t rise from yer knees without giving 
the alarm. Ye can take it easier, but make 
it talk once in a while.” 


Plosser averted his face, to hide the sav- 
age triumph flickering in his small eyes. 
The sheriff had forgotten the kneeling pos- 
ture brought the manacled hands very close 
to the thong of rawhide. His first attempt 
to thrust his left. hand across his back 
sufficient to permit the fingers of his right 
hand to reach the rawhide was unsuccess- 
ful. But by gradually twisting his body 
and lifting his right leg he managed. to 
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touch the thong. The knot was on the out- 
side of the knee, otherwise he could have 
accomplished nothing. The handcuffs peel- 
ed the skin from his wrists as he stretched 
his right hand downward and his fingers 
were stiff and unintelligent when he first 
picked away at the knot: But desperation 
warmed him to the work and at last he 
felt the thong loosen. 

“Ain’t ye "bout through?” sharply de- 
manded the sheriff, tilting his head suspi- 
ciously. 

“Most through,” mumbled Plosser. 
I can’t eat fast without my hands.” 


“Call it a feed,” peremptorily ordered the 
sheriff, beginning to sense a new variation 
in the bell. It’s legitimate voice was a 
regular cling—clang—cling—clang as the 
clapper bounded from side to side with 
measured deliberation. But now it seemed 
to be playing tricks, breaking forth into a 
spasmodic rattle which contained scant vi- 
brations, much the same as if something 
were pressing against the metal and smoth- 
ering it. As this flashed through the sheriff’s 
mind there protested one sharp, isolated 
note, as Plosser’s straining digits picked 
the knot apart, and he yelled: 


“On yer feet! The bell!” 

“Wall, I’m doin’ as told, ain’t 1?” whined 
Plosser, stealthily rising and trying to 
hold the bell in his hand. It slipped from 
his fingers, voicing a solitary, muffled note 
as it fell into the snow, and the sheriff 
opened fire. But as the bell fell Plosser 
gave a mighty spring to one side and ran 
through the opening where no crackling of 
underbrush would betray his position. 

The sheriff emptied his revolver and then 
plunged ahead till his foot hit the bell and 
his hands found the log. He dropped his 
useless weapon and groaned, “just for a 
second of eyesight for to see him in!” 


Climbing on to the log he brought the 
rifle to his shoulder and with his left hand 
tore off the bandage and wiped the tears 
from his eyes. For one fleeting moment he 
was conscious of a dark spot moving at the 
end of the rifle sights, and he fired. A rush 
of tears shut him out of the glaring world, 
but he visualized the direction Plosser had 
taken and exhausted the magazine. 

“If that ain’t got him he can’t be got by 
me,” he mumbled, sinking into the snow 
and feeling about for the bandage. 


* + * * 


Peters, timber cruiser for the Interstate 
Lumber Co., halted and pricked his ears in- 
credulously. He heard a cow-bell, but it 
was winter and there were no cows in that 
region. 

Again it sounded, just beyond a stretch of 
sapling growth. It was absurd, impossible. 
“It’s got to be a cow,” he puzzled. “Must 
have strayed from some farm near the set- 
tlement. But how could she get up this 
far? Can’t be a cow.” 


“But 


The bell rang monotonously, approaching 
nearer. Believing, yet ridiculing, Peters 
quit the old growth and stole into the 
saplings. If the animal had run loose all 
summer it would be as man-shy as any wild 
thing. He knew the country intimately 
and there were no farms within many 
miles, and a cow was out of the question. 
Yet he cocked his rifle, knowing the camp 
would welcome beef after a tedious diet of 
venison, and thrust his head through the 
last of the underbrush. 


“Well, I'll be blowed!!” he whispered, his 
eyes bulging. 

For nearly a minute he gaped at the 
strange sight. A blindfolded man wander- 
ing aimlessly through the snow, a rifle in 
one hand and a bell in the other, was scarce- 
ly a spectacle one would expect in the North 
country. The man advanced slowly toward 
the saplings, ringing the bell at regular in- 
tervals. 

Recovering from his amazement the 
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cruiser timidly shouted, “Hi! having an 
auction?” 

The bell dropped into the snow and the 
rifle leaped to the sheriff’s shoulder, but 
before the dazed cruiser could protest the 
sheriff was faintly crying: “That ain’t his 
voice. Who be ye?” And the rifle was 
lowered. 

Peters recognized the grotesque figure 
and cautiously went to meet it, announcing 
his identity as he advanced. 

“Peters of the Interstate, eh?” weakly 
greeted Emery. “I’m "bout all in. Guess 
I’ve been walking in circles for years.” 
Then he told his story as the cruiser led 
him across the opening to a patch of black 
growth where they could build a fire and 
make coffee and eat. 

“Wouldn’t that get your goat?” exclaim- 
ed the cruiser as the sheriff finished his 
strange recital. “And I thought you was a 
cow and I knew you couldn’t be a cow. 
Why! you must have been mooning round 
within no distance of the place where Plos- 
ser made his get-away. This opening’s filled 
with tracks like an army had been here.” 

“T’ve tried to keep moving ever since yes- 
terday morning,” mumbled Emery. “Tried 
to build a fire once, but couldn’t find any 
dry stuff. Once I wandered back to the log 
and found some pieces of beef. Then I 
knew I was going in circles and took to 
ringing the bell. I knew there wasn’t one 
chance x 

“Hold up!” warned Peters, trying to save 
him as he tripped. But the sheriff had lost 
his resilience and fell on his face. 


“Too danged bad. I oughter been watch- 
ing more careful,” the cruiser regretted. 

The sheriff, with unexpected agility, 
squirmed backward a few feet and then rose 
to his knees and, turning his haggard face 
up to Peters’s sympathetic gaze, pointed 
ahead and simply announced, “It’s him un- 
der the snow. Tripped over him. My hands 
hit the handcuffs. Brush away the snow.” 


(The End) 








URANIUM IS THE “MOTHER” OF RADIUM 


The importance of uranium has been en- 
hanced by the discovery and use of radium. 
Uranium is now recognized as the “mother” 
of radium, and its ores are mined and 
treated mainly for their radium content. 
Beeause of the increasing recognition of 
the therapeutic value of radium in the 
treatment of cancer, radium-bearing ores 
are becoming more and more important. In 
most ores the ratio of the radium to urani- 
um is constant, and as this ratio is known 
it is possible to estimate the amount of 
radium by analyzing the ore for uranium; 
in fact, this is common practice in the sale 
of radium-bearing ores, an analysis for 
radium being very unusual. Because of 
this, accuracy in uranium analysis has be- 
come very important. A small error in 
the uranium content means a correspond- 
ing error in the radium content, and the 
monetary values involved are much great- 
er than if the ore was sold for its uranium 
only. 

The two principal commercial uranium 
ores are pitchblende’and carnotite, the 
former a dark, bluish-black massive miner- 
al found in igneous rock, principally at 
Joachimsthal, Bohemia; Cornwall, England, 
and Gilpin county, Colo. Small deposits 
have been reported in Russia, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and North and South Carolina. At pres- 
ent a deposit of high-grade uranium ore,con- 
sisting mainly of pitchblende and its al- 
teration minerals, is being developed in the 
Katanga district of the Belgian Congo. This 
has developed to be the world’s most im- 
portant source of radium. 

Carnotite is a canary-yellow mineral of 
secondary origin found principally in sand- 
stone deposits, notably in San Miguel and 
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Dolores counties, Colo., and in eastern and 
southeastern Utah. These were once con- 
sidered the largest uranium, and therefore 
the largest radium, deposits in the world. 
During the last six years they yielded the 
larger part of the radium and uranium on 
the world’s market. Of lesser importance 
are the minerals autunite, the principal de- 
posits of which are in Portugal and South 
Australia, and torbernite, also found in 
those countries and in Cornwall, Saxony 
and other regions. Autunite is a yellow 
mineral crystallizing in orthorhombic 
plates or tabular crystals. Torbernite forms 
greenish-yellow tetragonal crystals. 


Uranium is utilized mainly in the ceramic 
industry, and in making special steels. In 
ceramics, either the yellow oxid (sodium 
diuranate) or the green oxid may be used. 
By varying the composition of the glaze 
and controlling the conditions of firing, 
different colors may be obtained, such as 
yellow, orange, shades of brown, and even 
dark green. Uranium has been used in 
making steels high in uranium and some- 
times carrying other elements, such as 
tungsten. It is claimed that uranium in 
place of tungsten will give a satisfactory 
high-speed steel, the former replacing two 
or three times its weight of the latter; but 
such steels have not come into general use. 

Until the advent of the radium industry 
in the United States, methods of analysis 
for uranium were somewhat crude. In the 
early stages of the industry it was difficult 
to get commercial chemists to check each 
other on the uranium content of an ore, but 
as the importance of the problem became 
more and more appreciated, methods were 
worked out giving satisfactory results, and 
it is now possible to obtain check analyses 
with a reasonable experimental error. 


THE TRUE CONSERVATIVES 


The small Mexican farmer prefers a plow 
of a type brought from Spain 400 years ago 
to the newest product of American farm 
implement factories. He has been known 
to buy a modern plow and then leave it in 
his farmyard, something to admire, perhaps 





‘to boast about mildly, but not to use. 


In the high Andes of South America are 
people who carry on mining as it was done 
in the Inca days though most of the Indians 
have, at one time or another, worked in 
mines conducted by Americans and Euro- 
peans. They live by choice in houses where 
the smoke of open fires creeps as it can out 
of chinks in walls or roofs. They have 
taken no hints from their Spanish conquer- 
ors save as the things were forced upon 
them. A Scotchman married a native wom- 
an who told him of a secret mine. He be- 
came immensely rich and took his wife to 
Europe, But he had to send back from time 
to time for rough and simple food which 
was the woman’s preference. 

It is hard for the average American to un- 
derstand such conservation. But it is a re- 
ality and a source of despair to many sales- 
men who go into Latin-America in the con- 
fidence that modern goods will be snatched 
up because of their plain improvement over 
the old. The ways of the fathers are clung 
to with the tenacity of cement. 

The reports of movements for the edu- 
cation of the populaces of certain Central 
and South American states, of advanced 
agriculture and social reforms, mean far 
less than their face value. The real con- 
servatives of Latin-America are not the 
owners of broad estates, the merchants and 
public officers, but the masses of the peo- 
ple. They are like a high stone wall to ad- 
vancement. That wall cannot easily be 
lowered. It is a strong thing, fibered in the 
being of natives, a product possibly of ages 
of submission to Aztec and Inca govern- 
ment.—Toledo Blade. 
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you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. No ecanvass- 
ing or soliciting. Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particujars and free booklet. 
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Study Current Events 


The study of current events is yearly becoming more popular. 
Today a very large number of the leading schools have adopted 
this study asa permanent branch of instruction, while literary 
and reading circles generally consider current-events their most 
important work. The Pathfi nder was the first paper to receive 
general recognition as the “best means’ for this intéresting 
study and is today, as for the past 30 years. the most popular 
current-events jousnal. It has won its position by pure merit, 
because itis the only news review that is truly comprehensive. 
Coming as it does from the nation’s capital, it has many sources 
of information net available in other places and a regular read- 
ing of it will convince you that it covers every week many inter- 
esting subjects that are skipped by the rest or taken second-hand. 
In adopting the Pathfinder you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you are getting the original. 


The Cost of the Pathfinder in Packages is 
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Radio News 


This department was created to cover the most important 
and interesting developments in the realm of radio. We 
shell not go into all the intricate features of advanced 
radio or try to answer technical questions; the department 
is intended to be of popular and general interest. 








Radio fans who stuck to the post these 
past few months and did not swallow all 
the bunk about impossible reception during 
summer owing to interference, static etc. 
are pretty well satisfied with their record. 
Reception was not as satisfactory night in 
and night out as during the winter months, 
it is true, but there were never more than 
three or four nights continuously of real 
bad radio weather. Even on such nights 
some old stand-by stations could be heard. 
All during the summer distant stations half- 
way across the continent were received with 
surprising regulzcrity. 

Elmer E. Bucher, authority on radio mat- 
ters, says that static is to a large extent a 
condition of mind, not air. .He reminds us 
that during the months of October, Novem- 
ber and December last year atmospheric 
disturbances were of much greater inten- 
sity than during the average summer 
months. During these cool months, he says, 
reception on many nights was far below 
that of the much abused summer nights. 
Yet, these three months represented the 
high-tide of prosperity for the radio indus- 
try. Dealers could not supply the heavy 
demand for sets, parts etc. 


“Radio, like the telephone and the news- 
paper, has become a modern necessity in 
millions of homes,” says Mr. Bucher. “Does 
an intelligent American family discontinue 
its telephone service because of an occa- 
sional lapse in communication? Would we 
turn back to the stagecoach because weather 
conditions might disrupt on occasion mod- 
ern railway transportation ? So it was with 
radio.” 

Mr. Bucher continues: “The fact of the 
matter is that no movement in history ever 
has let loose such a flood of entertainment, 
education and news as broadcasting has 
done. No other human invention ever has 
been able to distribute such a service si- 
multaneously and instantaneously to mil- 
lions of homes—to rich and poor alike. Ra- 
dio brings entertainment to thousands of 
homes where joy has seldom entered before. 
It brings education to those heretofore cut 
off from cultural advantages; it brings the 
consolation of religion to grateful thou- 
sands of sick or bedridden. 


Take the word of those who know by 
experience! If you are among the vast 
army of fall recruits to the radio-listening 
world, and are considering whether you will 
make or buy your radio set, there is just 
one question to answer. Do you want the 
best set for the least money, or do you 
just want to have the pleasure of experi- 
menting and spending money? Persons 
who want a good set and arecontent to let 
the matter end there should by all means 
buy one ready-made. You wouldn’t think 
of making your own auto just for the 
pleasure of riding around in it after it is 
finished, would you? But some men build 
autos because they like to build them and 
also because they make it a business propo- 
sition—somebody else buys them and rides 
around in them. 

There are many fine radio sets now on 
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the market and prices are within reach 
of all—there is a set for everybody and 
for every pocketbook. In buying a ready- 
made set you profit by the experience 
of experts; they have done all the experi- 
menting for you. You will not only save 
money in the end but will also get results 
right off the bat. The same advice holds 
good in buying radio sets as it does in 
buying cameras. Buy the best you can af- 
ford. A radio set will give you so much 
entertainment during the inclement weather 
months of the year that it will pay for 
itself many times over. 


Radiograms 
As part of the program of the American 
Medical Association convention at Chicago 
over 700 doctors, each using a stethoscope 
and listening through a pair of head-phones, 
heard ¢the heart-beats of the same person, 
as transmitted by radio. 


Discovery at Eastern penitentiary, in 
Philadelphia, of a crystal receiving set 
secreted in the hollowed-out leaves of a 
Bible led to the discovery of a rubber ball 
containing heroin which was thrown over 
the penitentiary wall. Because prisoners 
could this receive secret messages from 
outside it was decided that no more radio 
receiving sets would be allowed in the 
institution. 


Recently Station WIP, of Philadelphia, 
broadcast a deep-sea diver’s description of 
the bottom of the Atlantic ocean 100 feet 
from Steel pier, Atlantic City. 


Thirteen radio transmitting stations lo- 
cated at flying fields and about 250 miles 
apart are operated in connection with the 
transcontinental air mail service. They re- 
port to Washington whenever the mail 
planes arrive and also keep the pilots in- 
formed regarding weather conditions ahead 
of them. 

The Radio Corporation of America is 
putting the finishing touches on a “special 
duplex circuit” which will connect Stations 
WRC, Washington, and WJZ and WJY in 
New York. WJZ is already connected with 
WGY, Schenectady. These stations will 
be able to broadcast programs simulta- 
neously. It is announced that the chain 
will be gradually lengthened until it in- 
cludes KDKA, Pittsburgh, KYW, Chicago, 
KOA, Denver, and KGO, Oakland, Colo. 
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Makes Autos Go 48 Miles 
On Gallon of Gasoline 


Artesian, S. D.—The Vapex Equipment Com- 
pany of this city announces the perfection of 
an amazing device which is enabling car owners 
all over the country to more than double their 
mileage from each gallon of gasoline used and 
at the same time remove every particle of car- 
bon from their motors. When the device is 
attached automobiles have made over 48 miles 
on a gallon of gasoline—increasing their power 
and pep tremendously and eliminating all spark 
plug difficulties. 


This inexpensive device is entirely automatic 
and self regulating and can be installed by any- 
one in a few minutes. One very important 
feature—drawing the hot vapor from the radi- 
ator (giving that night driving pep) without 
— or tapping—is attracting unusual at- 
ention. 


The management of the Company states that 
in order to introduce this startling new in- 
vention they are willing to send a sample at 
their own risk to one car owner in each town 
who can show it to neighbors and handle the 
big volume of business which will be built up 
wherever it is shown. Just send your name 
and address to the Vapex Equipment Co., 1017 
Main St., Artesian, S. D., and get their free 
sample offer. 





Rheumatism 


A Remarkable. Home Treatment 
Given by One Who Had It. 


In the year of 1893 I was attacked by Muscular 
and Sub-Acute Rheumatism. uff: 


I tried remedy after remedy, but such 

lief as I obtained was only temporary. Finally, I 
found a treatment that cured me completely and 
such a pitiful condition has never returned. I 
have given it to a number who were terribly 
afflicted, even bedridden, some of them seventy 
to eighty years old, and the results were the same 
as in my own case. 


I want every sufferer from any form of muscular 
and sub acute (swelling at the joints) rheuma- 
tism, to try the great value my improved 
“Home Treatment’ for its remarkable healing 
power. Dont sent a cent; simply mail your name 
and address, and I will send it free to try. After 
you have used it, and it has proven itself to be 
that long-looked for means of getting rid of such 
forms of rheumatism, you may send the price of 
it. One Dollar, but understand I do not want your 
money unless you are perfectly satisfied to send it. 
Isn’t that fair? Why suffer any longer, when 
relief is thus offe you free. Don‘t delay. 
Write today. 


Mark H. Jackson, 86-K Durston Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Mr . Jackson is responsible. Above statement true. 
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Newspaper Views 


Life—The act of notifying a presidential 
candidate of his nomination is paralleled 
only by the “surprise” parties which wives 
arrange for husbands. 














Birmingham Age- Herald — Modern-day 
alienists are creating the impression that 
to be insane is not really a reflection upon 
one’s intelligence. 


Wall Street Journal—“English glovemak- 
er finds women’s hands are bigger,” and if 
tailors will only co-operate and make men’s 
pockets smaller a real problem will be 
solved. 





Columbia Record—Merely as an economic 
suggestion: the next time Germany pre- 
pares to run amuck it might be cheaper to 
buy her off before she does any damage and 
not have to make her a loan afterwards. 





Asheville Times—The fear now is that La 
Follette’s candidacy may revive the pom- 
padour fashion. 





Winton Vindicator—How many times has 
the prince of Wales fallen off his horse as 
“Lord Renfrew”? 


Pittsburgh Sun—The annoying thing 
about a vacation is the home-coming and 
the discovery that nobody knew you were 
away. 





Columbia Record—Another thing is that 
the world should be assured that the French 
will not use the reparations to start some 
more preparations. 





New York Telegraph—It used to be “the 
man in the street.” Now it’s the man in 
the Ford, 


Omaha Bee—That it is easy to operate 
railroads and manage them is evidenced by 
the fact that 180 senators and representa- 
tives introduced bills and resolutions show- 
ing just how it ought to be done. 





Toledo Blade—A psychiatrist seems to 
hold about the same relation to a murderer 
as the criminal’s attorneys. The fee’s the 
thing. 





Dallas News—From the labor they put 
on their acceptance speeches, you’d think 
they expected trouble in convincing the 
committee that they’re willing. 





Boston Transcript—In view of prediction 
that miore motor cars are to be finished in 
colors, why not adopt green for the cars 
of new drivers and red for the wagons of 
the joy-riders. 





Boston Traveler—Not only will the radio 
speeches be limited to 15 minutes, but we 
shall not have to see the speaker draw the 
silk flag out of his vest pocket as a clos- 
ing gesture. 





Pittsburgh Sun—Never destroy a lumpy 
old mattress. Save it for the summer 
boarder. 





Duluth Herald—A soft answer may turn 
away wrath but it doesn’t turn away a 
peddler. 





Great Bend Tribune—There’s this about 
Mount Everest. The man who reaches the 
top of it certainly has assured himself of 
a Chautauqua future. 


Winton Vindicator—Mexico, Brazil, Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua may be mentioned 
among those places where presidents are 
bulleted for. 





Washington Post—The former kaiser 
guessed wrong about victory, but when he 
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said that America would pay for the war 
he proved himself a prophet. 





Asheville Times—The best rain-maker is 
a picinic. © 





Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch—Not all the jay- 
walking is done on the street. Some of it 
is done on the gas accelerator. 





Asheville Times—No-one ever strikes be- 
cause the wages of sin are not higher. 


Platte City Landmark—Why is it that 
the fellow who yells loudest for free speech 
generally wants to do all the talking? 








Toledo Blade—An optimist is a man who 
is going to get married. 





Birmingham News—Correct this  sen- 
tence: “Thank you, sir,” bowed the waiter, 
as he picked up a five-cent tip. 





Duluth Herald—The advantage of being a 
low-brow is that you don’t feel constrained 
to lie about a dull book. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY FIRST! 


Safety on our highways depends on the 
auto drivers themselves. It is time that we 
had more stringent laws governing the op- 
eration of autos. The average auto owner 
is a law-abiding citizen who realizes the 
damage his carelessness may bring about. 
Put the unsafe drivers, intoxicated irre- 
sponsibles, speed demons and those of im- 
mature judgment off the road and it will 
be as safe a form of transportation as was 
old Dobbin and the buggy.—Dairy Farmer. 








Just this afternoon a gentleman said to 
me, “I hope I may be able to do something 
for you some day that will repay you for 
the tip you gave me in telling me about the 
Pathfinder. I never have seen a publica- 
tion that sold for even five times the 
price which I so enjoy reading, and I’ve 
fixed a place right over there (indicating 
corner in office) where I’m going to keep 
every number filed away.”—Howard B. Lang. 
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MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


You can earn good money at home in your 
spare time making show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting. We show you how, supply 
both men and women work at home no matter 
where you live and pay you cash each week. 
Full particulars and booklet free. Write today. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
70 Adams Building Toronto, Canada 


Stop Wheezing and- Sneezing 


Quick as Lightning ——>s—4-—2-—_Noo Waiting 
All Asthma, Hay Fever, Bronchitis and Catarrh Van- 
ishes. Difficult breathing — burning, itching eyes — 
coughing — in fact, everything cleared away by the old 
and reliable Atlas Treatment. Recommended vevery- 
where. Miss B. Hubbard of Mobile, Ala. says: ‘‘ Finest 
Medicine in the World'’. We will prove it is the best 
by sending a $1 supply FREE to ail sufferers who write 
us Atlas Ba or’ name, age and description of trouble. 

e ©., 2030 Byers Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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capital required. Large ee income 


ogpares. Entirely new pro 
WRITE FOR FRE 
MADISON SHIRT CO.,603 


MPLES. 
y, N.Y. City 


EASY NOW to GAIN WEIGHT 


If you are thin and would like to gain a pound a day, be 
strong instead of easilly tired, I will send you absolutely 
free a liberal sample of mysterious new triple strength 
VITAMINES. Just send name today for free box to 


SUPER-FECTO LABORATORIES 
Dept. 100 Westport Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 


HAY FEVER 


you want. W. KM. STERLINE, 817 Oates Ave., Sidney Stoney, 


S WE START YOU 
WITHOUT A DOLLAR 


Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes. Toilet Goods. Enormous repeaters. 
Experience unnecessary. Carnation Co., 130, St. Louis, Mo. 


COUGHS «: STOPPED OR NO PAY. 
Write for free booklet 


ing how it is done, 


NASHVILLE MEDICINE CO., 2 Steger! _. Nashville, Teas. 



































THE PATHFIND 





Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 


Is the largest, Most Helpful and Most Widely 
Circulated Teachers’ 


Magazine Published 


It is filled with just the practical aids, seasonable material and inspiring 


articles that you need in your daily work. The ‘‘Keynote”’ of NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR-PRIMARY PLANS is * 


more than half the schoolrooms of the country are finding it 

It is pubiished monthly from September to June inclusive—ten large handsome 
numbers, each filled with the choicest and’ best educational material obtainable. 

It supplies Methods, Aids and Suggestions in every branch of school work and 
*ully meets the needs of teachers of all grades and rural schools. 

Particular attention is given to {llustrations which include drawings for Seat Work, 
Construction Work, Cut Outs, L 

The ‘‘Teacher’s Help One- Another Club” is a regular feature and consists of clever 
4 devices for promoting a teacher’s efficiency which have been tried and proven practical. 

We furnish NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS ALONE one sear for 
$2.00, or THE PATHFINDER alone one year for $1.00, or in combination. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. PRIMARY PLANS, one one year. $2. 00 { Both Beth $2.75 


‘Service’ and this is why fully 175,000 teachers in 


an invaluable aid. 


Lessons Calend Borders, Picture Study, ete: 





4 THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING co, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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New Way to Relieve 
ltching Skin 


THE PATHFINDER 











Trial Tube FREE! Mail Coupon Below! 






















Good news for skin sufferers! 
A NEW REMEDY 


A tried and proved formula in tiew# form. 
Gentle, mild, handy to use—and relieves the 
itch instantly! After years of experiment, the 
chemists of the D. D. D. boratories have 
produced this new remedy. Thousands of skin 
elfferers have asked for it and waited for it. 
A remedy in mild and convenient form con- 
taining the same soothing and healing ingredi- 
ents as the famous D. D. D. Prescription, which, 
for 25 years, has been so successful in the treat- 
ment of skin diseases. Read below what that 
D. D. D. formula has done for skin sufferers 
thru all these years. if your skin is highly sen- 
sitive and you are searching for something mild 
and gentle that will drive away that awful itch, 
this is your opportunity—Read!! 








L 

There are many skin sufferers, among them may bo 
yourself, who have endured for many years the tor- 
ment or humiliation of some form of skin disease, 
who have followed all manner of advice and still 
have been unable to find the relief which they sought. 

Your trouble may be only a mild form of some sim- 
pie skin eruption—no great suffering, but very, very 
humiliating and uncomfortable. Your face is disfig- 
ured and you are ashamed to appear among your 
friends. You wish to clear away the blight that 
hangs like a drawn curtain between yourself and 
your companions. 


Skin Disease a Torment 


Or you are consumed, perhaps with the burning 
fire of a violent skin disease. The scales and the 
scabs cover your arms, your legs, your entire body. 
You are driven wild with the greedy itch that cannot 
be soothed or quieted. You know no sleep; your 
waking hours are hours-of intense misery. You cry 
out for relief! 

Times without number have you followed some 
hopeful advice and each time you have met only dis- 
appointment and despair. 

“Who knows?’ you ask. “Whose advice may § 
tollow?” 

Here is an answer given you honestly and frankly. 

Reputable physicians’ will tell you today that the 
medical profession can only guess at what is the true, 
cause of skin disease. Some say it is a blood disease 
end try treatments through the blood. Others say it 
ts a skin disease, pure and simple, and treat the dis- 
ease through the skin. 

But science isn't sure. We shall not presufhe, then, 
to tell you what skin disease is when science itself 
frankly admits that it cannot tell. 

But we can tell you about a prescription which has 
been used for twenty-five years in the treatment of 
ekin disease. And, without making further claims, 
dey you to read the letters from those who bave 
u it. 


A Doctor’s Prescription 


D. D. D. Prescription is the formula of a physician, 
Dr. D. D. Dennis, from whose initials it secures its 
mame. The present enormous sale of this prescrip- 
tion is the result of twenty-five years of gradual 
grewth from the time when Dr. Dennis first started 
treating patients in his immediate neighborhood. 

We make no extravagant claims for D. D. D. We 
do not shout from the housetops, “Come one, come 
eli—see, I cure, I cure!” There is nothing miracu- 
fous about this prescription. It is just a common 
sense lotion, compounded of well known soothing and 
healing ingredients—thymol, oil of wintergreen, etc. 
—Just such elements as any conscientious physician 
might prescribe. 

We only know this:+throughout twenty-five years, 
day by day, the written testimony of restored happi- 
ness and health keeps pouring in. Letters by thou- 
sands come from everywhere, with words of thanks 
and praise. They come freely without solicitation or 
éuggestion of any kind. If you should ask, “What is 
the secret of D. D. B.'s success?” we should answer, 
“Read the letters which we receive, and judge for 
yourself.” 

We reproduce a few letters. Read them? 


Ten-Year Misery Ended 
For ten years I have had a severe case of eczema, 
and about one-third of that time I could not appear in 
Public I! tried everything. but found no permanent 
relief until my druggist recommended =) 
2 pn} every eczema sufferer to poate ng D. D. D. 
continue a it and feel nw that they 


Wl" find’ permanent Miss $ MYRTLE HAHN, Nurse 
3800 8th Ave., Wickery, N. 


Sore Covered Skin Now Smooth 


After four yehrs’ suffering, D. D. D. gave me almost 
t t relicf, and my legs that had m raw sores 
eczema were perfectly smooth in four weeks. I 
u several preparations put up for eczema, but none 
ever did me any good uhtil I tried D. D. D. 
ALBERT SMITH. 


Asheville, N. ¥. 


After Four Years, No Sign 
of Dreaded Eczema! 


f suffered for five years with the worst case of ring- 
Worm, or dry eczema, I ever saw. Tried everything If 
of or read about; also three doctors; I got no 
relief. Finally I read of D. D. D. and tried a sample. 
It did me good and I got a full-size bottle, and before I 
used half of it I was healed and for four years I have 
stayed cured, not having seen one sign of return. - 
WILLIAM F. BUTLEE. 
R. F. D. 1, Box 70, Warrenton, Va 


Eczema Returned Every Summer 


f have never known a case where D. D. D. falled to 
do all you claim for it. 

I used to dread the summer season, for with it al- 
ways came the same old trouble “eczema” until I used 
your D. D. D. remedy, and since using it, over eight 
years ago, I have had no sign of eczema, but always 
keep 4 bottle of D. D. D. in my house. 

8. J. WILLIAMS. 

Medford, Wis. 


Constant Torture Ended 


f certainly can recommend your medicine in this 
community for what it has already done for me. I had 
mot had a good night's rest for five months until I com- 
menced using your D. D. D., and oh! how sweet was 
y O88 after suffering five months Ag severe torture. 


LUCY J. TAYLOR 
Mechanicsburg, Va. 


Instant Relief! 


About three years ago an itching. scaly eruptfon aps 
feared on my head. I tried several salves and reme 
dies, but it kept growing worse and kept spreading. 
Night after night I walked the floor unable to sleep, 
from the constant pain, itching and burning. A friend 
recommended Three D. for eczema. I tried it and the 
Great application gave me great relief, stopped the itch- 
ing so I could sleep. After applying it for several 
months I was entirely healed. D. W. HANNA. 

Burlington, Kan. 


Eczema Torture—A Touch 
of D.D.D.—Instant Relief 


For months I did not know what it was to enjoy a 
aight of unbroken sleep. for I had a severe case of itch- 
ing eczema which was a perfect torture. I am so 
thankful for having heard of your D. D. D. remedy I 
scarcely know how to say enough for it. The first 
application gave complete relief, and I decided to keep 
on using it, and after three months’ treatment find 
myself completely well. To anyone sufferin with 
SD. disease I would say, “For your own sake use 


It will heal you. 
WM. BENFIELD. 
3252 Monroe St., Bellaire, Ohio. 


Perhaps, indeed, these letters are =. hte gr 
But, if so, may not the writers be cused in 
knowledge that they wrote in the eostany of teliet—is 
the joy of freedom from years of suffering? 

One thing is sure. Regardless of what they said, the 
spirit of what they said is unmistakable. It rings true. 
Joy. relief, gratitude, happiness! 


Trial Tube 


Sent on Request 


If you suffer from any kind of skin disease or itch- 
ing. particularly if your skin ts so sensitive that you 
can scarcely touch it, try D. D. D. Emoilient Cream— 
and see how it brings you relief! we we ladly 
send you a generous Free trial tube of D. mol- 
fient Cream if you wish to feel its a5 2 effect. 
The first touch gives instant ‘ex how gentle 
the action; how handy to use. trial ane alone 
is sometimes sufficient in mild canes of skin disease. 
Simply fill out the coupon and send it in today. 
We will send you the trial og BI free 
Do not delay, for it may mean you, at 
fast, from the agonizing torment of Ce okin Gustee 


Send Now 





D.D.D. may now be had in two forms : 
D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION 


the original liquid remedy, which, for 25 years, 
has been the standard lotion for skin diseases. 
It is effective in cases of Eczema, Psoriasis, 
Ringworm, Barber’s Itch, Hives, Rash, Acne, 
etc. In all cases, D. D. D. gives relief from 
itching upon first application. 


D. D. D. EMOLLIENT CREAM 


was created in response to @ demand for a 
remedy in milder and more convenient form 
which would have the same soothing and heal- 
ing properties as the liquid. It fs based on 
the same formula as D. D. D. Prescription. 
The action of D. D. D. Emollient — is 


instantly! It is therefore especially recom- 
mended for initial use in cases where the skin 
is highly sensitive, to be followed, in more 
severe and obstinate f£ases, by the use of 
D. D. D. Prescription in liquid form. For skin 
Diemishes, pimples and the milder forms of 
ivy or oak poisoning, as well as for continued 
use to keep the skin smbdoth and velvety, 
D. D. -D. Emollient Cream is an effective and 
ideal product. 






























Greatest Remedy in the World 


After using less than a bottle I could see i most 
decided improvement in my condition and com- 

botely healed before I had completed my aren t bottle. 
Pte lieve you have the greatest remedy in the Vw 
a, 7 acous x. sufferers a capems to give 
@ tr a ou unlim 

wc iL. H. STONB 
13 W. Tenth St.. Kansas City, Mo. 


You, too 


ff they have won this feel- 
ing, why not you? If you could 
but have the feeling that in- 
spires such letters, freely 
written, what would you not 
give? What more, indeed, ¢an 
you ask? 

Well not say that these 
grateful correspondents are 
relieved, healed or cured, but 
we will say that they are 
HAPPY AGAIN, after years 
of pain and suffering—and 
that’s what D. D. D. Prescrip- 
tion offers to do for you. We 
make no claims. You can 
draw far greater confidence 
and comfort from what 
D. D. D. has done through the 
past twenty-five years than 
from anything we can now 
say. 

BEAD OUR FREE TRIAL 
TUBE OFFER! 


Mail Coupon NOW 


FREE 


D. D. D. Laboratories, Dept. C-367 
3845 E. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, lll 
Gentlemen: Please send me Free and Postpaid 


& trial tube of D. D. D. Emollient Cream. This 
does not obligate me in any way 





EMOLLIENT 
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